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_ great men very often remind us, Longfellow’s celebrated 

_ “Psalra” to the contrary, what a vast deal of illusion their 

_ 7 energy sustains around them while they live, and how per- 

_ ishable a commodity it proves to be after they die. William 
Blake put the matter with characteristic clarity: 


A 
' When Sir Joshua Reynolds died, 
: All Nature was degraded. 
The King drop’d a tear into the Queen’s ear, 
And all his pictures faded. - 
4 


But the fame of a great poet in the nineteenth century 
- seems to us, a hundred years after, peculiarly productive 
of the grotesque and absurd, and of a nature extremely 
ready to be degraded. Here, for example, is Queen Vic- 
: toria’s comment on Longfellow’s visit to Windsor Castle 
(this happened, with more or less tact, on the Fourth of 
_ July in 1868): “I noticed an unusual interest among the 
4 attendants and servants. I could scarcely credit that they 
: 

4 


so generally understood who he was. When he took leave, 
they concealed themselves in places from which they 
__ could get a good look at him as he passed. I have since in- 
Pp quired among them, and am surprised and pleased to find 
_ that many of his poems are familiar to them. No other dis- 
q tinguished person has come here that has excited so pe- 
_ culiar an interest. Such poets wear a crown that is im- 
__ perishable.” 

4 Re ori PA [Introduction] 7 


Alas. 

And here is a description even more revealing, in my 
opinion, of the strangeness of this kind of fame. I am 
quoting an early biographer and critic, George Lowell 
Austin, writing in the year after the poet’s death: 

“Tt is about seven inches in height, and is broad, stout, 
and capacious. It holds, when filled to the brim, about five 
pints; has an honest handle; and is, of course, of the usual 
color of Wedgwood ware. . . . The jug exhibits two panels, 
one presenting a most admirable portrait of Mr. Long- 
fellow, and the other the following familiar verse from 
the poem [‘Kéramos’]: 


Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound: 
So spins the flying world away! 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand; 
For some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay! 


“One is tempted to say of the portrait, that it is one of 
the best, if not the best, that has been made of the poet. 
The remaining decorations of the jug comprise scrolls 
intertwined with flowers, on which are imprinted the 
titles of some of Mr. Longfellow’s most popular poems: — 
‘The Golden Legend,’ ‘Hiawatha,’ ‘Evangeline,’ ‘Psalm of 
Life,’ etc. As a specimen of art production, the jug is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful and desirable, and will 
immensely please all lovers of Mr. Longfellow’s poetry.” — 

Alas for the jug, the specimen of art production! 

Even the beard, the universal and encyclopedic beard 
behind which, in our childhood, half the poets of the 
world seemed to be hiding, is only falsely and as it were 
“historically” characteristic of Longfellow, who grew it 
only when in his fifties, as a consequence of burns suf- 
fered in the fire which killed his wife; these burns made 
_ it impossible for him to shave. As simple as that! 

And so it is possible, barely possible, that behind the 
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jug, the world-renown, the official beard, there exists an- 


other poet, smaller but truer than the i impressive represen- 
tations of his time would allow. 

It would not be quite true to say that no one nowadays 
reads Longfellow. A while ago, between the halves of a 
football game, some fifty thousand persons—I was one of 


XN 


_ them—heard great swatches of “Hiawatha” droned out. 


Over the public address system while several hundred 
" rumanajorettes twirled their batons; this was, to be sure, 
in Minnesota, which is Hiawatha country. 

But it is probably true, as this example suggests; that 
— Longfellow is not fashionable among literary people, is in 


2 fact regarded by them slightly, scornfully, or not at all; 
_ and in this situation I find a problem or two, which I shall 


- try to describe in these pages. | 

I am certain that the last" thing Longfellow wanted 
~ was to be a problem. He was a man of very settled dispo- 
Sitions, and what he wanted from very early days was to 
_ be a poet—as he put it in a letter to his father, written 
while he was still an undergraduate at Bowdoin College, 
“I most eagerly aspire after future eminence in litera- 


_ ture.” In the course of a long, honorable career at teach- 


ing and writing he then achieved this eminence step by 
step, in a steady upward progression, until, nearing the 
end of his life, he was clearly one of the great poets of 
the world, not to America only but to England and all 


_ Europe—admired, as we have seen, by Queen Victoria and 
by her servants; by Saintsbury and by King Leopold of 
Belgium; by. Baudelaire and the Princess Royal of Russia. 


Greater even than these, the heroine of a novel by Charles 
Kingsley, on her way to the Crimea to be a nurse with 


Florence Nightingale, took with her two books, The Bible 
' and Evangeline.* Longfellow’s “eminence in literature,” 


then, was in sev ERY: way comparable with that attained to 


~*T am indebted for this information to Professor Charles 
Shain of Carleton College. 
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“by his caevcnecemanes Aare REE este Bro 
Tennyson and Dickens. Nothing problematic in that! 
And yet—and yet. Fifty years after his death in 18 
the writer of a popular history of American literature dis 
poses of Longfellow in a few pages of severities, breaking © 
off in the midst to ask himself, “Am I slaying the thrice _ 
slain? Who, except wretched schoolchildren, now reads 
; ee, And he supplies this justification for going 
: “The thing to establish in America is not that Long- — 
fellow was a very small poet, but that he did not partake - 
of Gey avitulat Literature, first published 1932, Modern | : 
brary Edition 1939.) / 
That is more or less how the matter stands at prese1 

_ The world went a long way, from the schoolgirl of ] 
seventies who unhesitatingly chose Mr. Longfellow 
Poems as “the book that all good people loved to read,” 
the wretched schoolchildren of 1932, and long way 
where the world is concerned, have a trick of’ cur 
back; but it is doubtful that Longfellow will ever aga 

_. achieve his past eminence. It is all very well to thin 


time brings in his revenges, but in this instance we mee f 
content ourselves with a more limited revision of jud . 
ment. Possibly, indeed, the appropriate lesson to be drawn 
from this history has less to do with rehabilitating a 


cal 


~ game line of teak 
* There are at least two problems here, though they are 
hat a closely related ones. First, there is the question of a 
rh dent sine in chee fashion between the Victorian 


i reeaeeah fipeiice, perhaps a fieanebaolieen separatic 
} be veen I shall have to call, having failed to fi 
mw ious terms to convey my meaning, popula 
poetry. Longfellow’s renown, rein lik 


ll ke Ee ll aaa 


aes that of Browning and Tennyson, through all classes of 
2 g society, suggests that for the Victorian era the two terms 


- were very nearly synonymous, or could become synony- 


mous, at least, in the case of these poets who were thought 


of, Bccly, as “broad” as well as “lofty” and “deep.” This 
kind of reputation, compared with that accorded, say; 


ae Ezra Pound or William Carlos Williams on the one hand, 
- and Edgar Guest, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, or Robert W. Serv- 

_ ice on the other, suggests the magnitude of the change, 
- ' the definite nature of the separation between what have 


become two quite different arts, whose audiences exclude 
one another. 
The kind of difference io iived: and the tension pro- 


BS duced, are well expressed by Cleanth Brooks and Robert 


Penn Warren in their influential handbook Understanding 
Poetry, where they begin a detailed and destructive analy- 
sis of Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” by writing: “This poem has 
been very greatly admired by a large number of people. 
The fact that it has been popular does not necessarily con- 
demn it as a bad poem. But it is a bad poem.” The essay 


which follows, brilliant as it is, cannot of course get around 


the difficulty that the more “objective” determinants you 
bring up to show that “Trees” is a bad poem, the more 
you must convince your readers, so far as you convince 
them of anything at all, that the popularity of this bad 
poem rests on a sentimental popular misconception of 
what poetry is and does; and a similar demonstration 
might be made, with the same justice and the same impli- 


‘cations about popular taste, upon certain of Longfellow’s 
“best-loved” poems. 


My object in making this selection of Longfellow’s work 
has been to exhibit a poet somewhat different from the ~ 
one who wrote, e.g., “A Psalm of Life,” “Hiawatha,” “The 
Wreck of the Schooner Hesperus.” Without trying to pre- 
sent him, in the result, as anything like a great poet (there 


are fewer of these than formerly thought), I shall claim 


for some of his productions an interest other than histor- 


ical, scholarly; or biographical—an interest truly poetical, 
and undiminished by time. 
es [Introduction] 11 
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. twenties is thought to have so far entered civilization as 


Ir 


Longfellow was a good minor poet, at times a very good 
one indeed, who succumbed to the characteristic disease — 
of minor poets especially of the nineteenth century Cit ¥ 
would be invidious to speak of the twentieth in this con- % 
nection), the fevered wish to be a major poet, accom- 
‘panied quite often by the hallucination that he was. Why ~ 
this kind of thing happens and goes on happening will iS 
perhaps never be altogether clear: we may remark that ~ 
the ambition in itself is not blameworthy, and that knowl- : 

= 

¢ 

x 


edge, in this of all endeavors, is precisely what comes too 
late to be of any use; but in attempting to say why it hap- — 
pened to Longfellow I find that three sorts of cause become _ 
visible. These do not exist in isolation but are much inter- _ 
woven, yet they may be broadly named as the encourage- 
ment of history, the encouragement of popularity, and the 
encouragement of literature. ; oe 

I. The Encouragement of History. “Surely,” writes e 
Longfellow to his father, from Bowdoin College, “surely _ 
there was never a better opportunity offered for exertion 
of literary talent in our own country than is now offered. 4 
To be sure, most of our literary men thus far have not 


been profoundly so, until they have studied and entered — 
the practice of theology, law, or medicine. I do believe that _ 
we ought to pay more attention to the opinion of philoso- _ 
phers, that ‘nothing but nature can qualify a man for 


knowledge.’” In other words, America in the eighteen- — 


to be able to support poetry; and not only so, but to sup- 
port a poetry which is not merely the by-product or grace- 
ful accompaniment of the practical life of the professions, 
but a something in itself—a true art, and “profoundly $0.” 
Still quite early in his career, in 1849, through the © 
mouth of a character in his novel Kavanagh, he invests his _ 
wish with the questionable authority of the Zeitgeist: 
“We want a national literature commensurate with our 
mountains and rivers . . . a national epic that shall cor- r 
respond to the size of the country . . . a national drama _ 


et eae 
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whieh scope shall be given to our gigantic ideas and to 
the unparalleled activity of our people. ... In a word, we 
- want a national literature altogether sess and unshorn, 
that shall shake the earth, like a herd of buffaloes thun- 
dering over the prairies.” 

This has a pathos in the midst of its generous absurdity, 
ce “shaggy and unshorn” being perhaps the qualities we are 
_ least likely to think of in connection with Longfellow’s 
_ poetry, for which, as Howard Mumford Jones has said, 
_the canonical adjective is “gentle.” Such a program for 
_ literature will sound to some like Walt Whitman, whom 
- it anticipates, and to others like a pronouncement of the 
_ Supreme Soviet; it had been, in fact, an extremely popular 
a _idea since the formation of the Republic (on this point, 
_ see R. W. B. Lewis, The American Adam, pp. 79-81), and 
_ it continues to be heard among us year by year, despite 
; our extreme modernity. Though Longfellow is capable of 
- viewing the matter with some detachment—“a man will 
not necessarily be a great poet because he lives near a 
_ great mountain,” says another character in the same novel 
—the subjects he chose for the larger works of his middle 


I 
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appealing and summoning, a desire and a duty at once 
(Evangeline,” “Hiawatha,” “The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” “The New England Tragedies” ), while his treatment 
of these—the hexameters, the measure of the Kalevala, 
the imitation Elizabethanism, a generally pervasive atmos- 
phere of almost scholarly caution—suggests the strain 
attendant on becoming a great national poet and harmo- 
nizing Europe and the past with America and the future. 
His solution, or one of his solutions, to this problem 
is quite simply to become universal and do everything, 
and so he writes, over a long period of time, Christus: A 
c Mystery, of which the three parts, “The Divine Tragedy,” 
: “The Golden Legend,” and “The New England Tragedies,” 
be are designed to represent the theological virtues of Faith, 
d 
4 


ee eT me 


_ Hope and Charity as respectively characteristic of Antiq- 
* uity, the Middle Ages, and modern times. But the con- 
_ nection of the parts seems, unhappily, more accidental 
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period seem to show the American theme as equivocally 
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and arbitrary than the grand design of this program + 
- indicate, nor do the parts themselves come off so mu 
better if considered as separate pieces. “The Golc 
Legend” is the most attractive, as it is the most fully 
imagined of the three; even so, the influence of Goethe’s” 
‘Faust, especially upon Longfellow’s conception of Lucife 
is quite plain to be seen. “The Divine Tragedy” seems 
mere mechanical repetition of the sources shuffled into 
verse, while “The New England Tragedies” sufficiently _ 
illustrate that Longfellow shared with many poets of the 
nineteenth century the inability as well as the desire to — 
write dramatically. f Ne 
2. The Encouragement of Popularity. Given the ambi- 
tion of making a national literature, and given the 1 
sponse of all sorts of readers not only to the idea but 
the productions, such as “Hiawatha” and “Evangelin: 
which embodied the idea, we can scarcely blame 
fellow for accepting success as it came. His earnest sin- 
cerity, and somewhat simplistic spirit, are not in ques : 
tion; he was. neither writing down to his audience nor 
posing as a prophet among the people. But he was 
stretching a relatively small gift over a very large frame. 
This was indeed noticed, not at all uncertainly, by 
Edgar Allan Poe and Margaret Fuller among others. Poe, 
varying between a carefully limited admiration of Long- 
fellow and a bitter resentment extending as far as a reck- — 
: less and unproven charge of plagiarism, yet noted some- 
thing essential: , didacticism is the prevalent tone of his 
song.” Margaret Fuller, in an essay which Longfellow 
_ privately described as “a bilious attack,” wrote an ap- 
_ praisal very judicious in some points, and the more dam- — 
_aging for the impression it gives of deep hostility str: ; 


_ ing to be fair: “Longfellow is artificial and imitative. He 
_ borrows incessantly, and mixes what he borrows, so tha 

it does not appear at the best advantage. He is very faul 
‘ n using broken or mixed metaphors. The ethical part 
writing has a hollow, second-hand sound. He he 
elegance, a love of the beautiful, and a f 
j is large and manly, if not a full sympathy 
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Z 13 ‘His verse Rreihas at times much sweetness; and if 
“not allowed to supersede what is better, may promote a 
taste for good poetry. Though imitative, he is not me- 
chanical.” 
“2 But the detractors died; Longfellow and the admirers 
S lived on, and presently the poet’s fame was beyond effec- 
a tive question in his day: “surely,” he heard from a friend, 
= “no Poet was ever so fully recognized in his life time as 
you 
zz An 3 immense, a world-wide reputation must be a difficult 
3 thing to bear gracefully; it is my impression that Long- 
fellow took it all with a beautiful modesty so far as the 
4 personal life was concerned. If he was (and he was) a. 
__ trifle vain in trifles, he had never been swollen with pride, | 
~ never been self-idolatrous, and was not so in the time of 
2 his greatest fame. But professionally, in the image of the 
- poet at his work, he may have succumbed and received 
the enormous reverberations of his worth for the thing 
= itself; at all events, his very success involved him in a 
- relation with the public, a commitment to the public, to 
_ its idea of what a poet is and does, which to later judg- 
_ ment appears as a misfortune. The same over-encouraged 
ambition of an obvious fame, where largeness is taken_ 
- for greatness, profundity for accuracy, importance for 
_ truth, also affected his great contemporaries Tennyson 
_ and Browning, and seems to be responsible for those large, 
facile gestures which we now find so oppressive in the 
works of those poets. The situation of Victorian poetry 
- ought perhaps to be construed as in large part the result 
of a false idea (one still very common) of the poet’s re- 
lation with his audience: the idea that, instead of seeking 
patiently the truth of the matter at hand, the poet is a re- 
pository of “values,” which he affirms “in beautiful lan- 
guage” pour encourager les autres. 
os This is not to'say that the poet, on this view of him, 
_ is insincere. But there exists a curious and even tragic 
2 tension between poetry and value. In the work of very 
“great poets we seem to find ideas of order, harmonious 
a articulations of our experience, inextricably involved with 
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the poetry; these poets are admirable be 
present values (though they do) but because 
come values. I mean by this simply that after a e 
point in our reading we cease to judge them in the ligh 
of our experience and begin instead to judge our exp 
ence in the light of their poems. eo 
Lesser poets, in attempting to attain this distinction, 
are deceived into philosophizing, or poetizing philosophi- 
cally, and when time has worked a little on their poems 
it comes to seem as though their finest poetry esca 
them by accident, when they had forgotten for som 
_ reason to conclude the poem by orienting it with exp 
it reference to their beliefs, their values, or when 
poem had somehow evaded the censorship of “ideas.” * k 
may be one meaning of a phrase from the Kena Upanisha - 
which Yeats renders so beautifully: “The living man 
_ finds spirit, finds truth. But if he fail, he falls amc 
_ fouler shapes.” 
This may or may not be essential among Longfello 
difficulties; I think, myself, that it is. But it is not the bu 
ness of criticism to practice preventive medicine by 
ing Thou shalt not to anyone’s future; so that the poe 
_ attempt to exceed his limitations is always necessary, and 
knowledge, after all the returns are in, always too late. _ 
¢ g. The Encouragement of Literature. Longfellow » 
from the beginning of his career as a teacher a learn 
and a studious man, who became accustomed to viewing 
_the world of experience with an immediate, almost aut 
matic reference to a wide range of books, a range muc 
_ extended by his study of languages, his travels in Europe, 
___ his love of history, and his work as a translator, A few 
_ samples, drawn from among many, will show not only 
his scrupulousness about giving sources, but also his posi- 
tive delight in doing so; the following are the opening 
____ lines of the poems in which they occur: rey 


_.__Have you read in the Talmud of old. , . ? 


In Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 
OF the old colonial time, 
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x ficethes poem, “The Discoverer of the North Cape,” 

"prefaced with the subtitle “A leaf from King Alfred’s one 

_ sius” ; and in his diary he notes about “My Lost Youth” 
e his particular pleasure at “the bringing in of the two 
al lines of the old Lapland song.” It is also observable in this 
_ connection, about the “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” that the 
~ interludes between tales not infrequently resemble semi- 
_-nars in criticism and comparative literature—for ex- 
a ample: 


“A pleasant and a winsome tale,” 

The Student said, “though somewhat pale 
And quiet in its coloring, 

As if it caught its tone and air 

From the gray suits that Quakers wear; 

Yet worthy of some German bard, 

Hebel or. Voss or Eberhard, 

Who love of humble themes to sing, 

In humble verse; but no more true 

Than was the tale I told to you.” 


z . The Theologian (who had told the pleasant and winsome 
tale) replies “with some warmth”: 


“That I deny; 
°Tis no invention of my own, 
' But something well and widely known 
To readers of a riper age, 
Writ by the skilful hand that wrote 
The Indian tale of Hobomok, 
And Philothea’s classic page.... 


_ That is, by “the fo 

Now there is nothing wrong with this in itself. Poets 
- have always taken their stories from past literature and 
history and tradition. Dante and Shakespeare no less 
7 than Longfellow relied on what they read; people who be- 
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lieve otherwise, and think that poets write 
simple, untutored relation with nature, are 
mistake. But the point scarcely needs to be insisted on 
hope, that when Dante read Ovid or Statius, when Shake- 
speare read Cinthio or Plutarch, something quite ne § 
happened; while with Longfellow, all too often, no tra J 
formation takes place in the passage from source to poem, — 
and the result is a mere mechanical “putting into verse,” 
a patient but routine setting down of the external facts 
of the matter, with nothing problematic about it, no in- 
wardness, as though the transaction between the poet and 
his subject were primarily a measuring-out of feet and 
rhymes to be applied to something already in all essentials 
existing. a 
This doesn’t by any means happen all the time, and the ¢ 
reference to literature is responsible for some of Long- 
fellow’s finest things as well as some of his worst; but th 
point here is that his love for literature, his knowledge of it, 
his piety toward it, may have suggested to him that 
achievement of poetry was after all a simpler matter than 
it is generally thought to be, and may have encouraged 
him in a facility which by nature he already amply ha 


a 


pees 


Our attempt to find a workable relation with poets of the 
past is always likely to produce embarrassment at 


for example, can no longer commend Dr. Levet to us” 
calling him “officious,” because officious has ceased 
mean “kind; doing good offices,” which is what it me: 
to Dr. Johnson. In the same way, when Longfellow « 
this life “a suburb of the life elysian” our dismay | 
ably has less to do with our view of immortality ; 
with our view of suburbs. When he continues howe 
writing of his dead daughter: ee 


She is not dead—the child of our affection— : 


eS But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule, 


we | “may have to see our difficulty, if we dislike the lines, 
s as a difficulty of attitude, and that it is somewhat snob- 
ze ‘bish in us to refuse from Longfellow what we should 
= ae cog from Dante, who also speaks of heaven as a 


_ It will be helpful to be as clear as possible about such 
Beane uns, lest on the one hand we reject our poet al- 
together and uncritically because we do not share his be- 
liefs, or are embarrassed by the form in which he ex-/ 
- presses them, lest on the other hand we admire him un- 
critically for things he cannot truly give us. So, for ex- 
BE: ample, I have seen Longfellow praised as a pioneer Imag- 
ist for the following lines: 


In broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 

Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a school-boy’s paper kite. 


“Daylight and Moonlight” 


Whether these lines do in fact anticipate the practice of 
Amy Lowell, or whether anyone ought to be praised for 
the anticipation, I am uncertain; but I am quite certain 
that this sort of imagery is uncharacteristic in Longfel- 
_ low’s work. Nor is he a poet of brilliant or subtle or elabo- 
_ rated metaphor, though there are occasional miracles of 
_ fused vision like this one: 


A memory in his heart as dim and sweet 

As moonlight in a solitary street, 
ie Where the same rays, that lift the sea, are thrown 
: _. Lovely but powerless upon walls of stone. 


“Torquemada,” from Tales of a Wayside Inn 
His more usual practice is to limit his metaphors imme- 
_ diately by an application, by drawing out their meaning, 
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ie Piorsbaine upon them; ae this is ey course wh t 1 
offends against the taste of the present age, and mak 
look with especial disfavor upon the conclusions of é 

of his poems as being comically reductive in their insi 
ence on Ee the moral: 


So by the art see the poet our common life is uplifted a 
{ So, transfigured, the world floats in a luminous haze ee 


“Elegiac Verse, ving er 


attitude of Longfellow himself in the eek and f _ 4 
teenth of these same “Elegiac Verses”; 


Let us be grateful to writers for what is left in t the 
inkstand; a P 
When to leave off is an art only attained by the fey Ww. 


of ending; = 
Many a poem is marred of a superfluous verse. a 


_ Now it is certainly true that some of Longfellow’s we 
_ are spoiled for us by their endings which are so explicit 
_ and sententious; and this is especially sad in poems whic’ ; 
_ otherwise attain to a considerable and convincing e 
vn n quence, such as “The Lighthouse” and “The Golden | 


stone.” As to the former in particular, after an achie 
ment of the following order, 


“* 


Re eal at this distance I can see the tides, 
wie) Upheaving, break unheard along its base, — : 
_ A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 

In ee, white lip and tremor of the face, 
' - Untroduction| 
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it pes Bae inte to be ‘wrowent down to the con- 
clusion in which the lighthouse “hails the mariner with 
_ words of love” which turn out to be platitudes. 


oe Yet, when I consider the general question involved, of 
5 morality and statement in poetry, I am not altogether con- 


vinced of the absolute rightness of the modern attitude, 
or that it ought to be applied, without many reservations, 
Z to such a poet as Longfellow. He is perhaps most imme- 
= _ diately impressive, or at any rate most accessible to us, in 
_ those relatively few poems, such as “The Harvest Moon” 
and “Chaucer” and “Aftermath,” which remain stead- 
-fastly with their minute particulars. “Aftermath” espe- 
‘cially seems to me to have a very moving sort of melan- 

.choly, a music in which more is suggested than said. The 
e aftermath is the second mowing of the fields, in late fall; 
g beyond this, perhaps, the poet’s work in old age; and the 
- second of the two stanzas deals with it this way: 


Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours; 

Not the upland clover bloom; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom. 


- I shall risk saying that that is first-rate writing. It is not 
5 Be. ypical of Longfellow’s style or way of concluding; yet 
_ there are more examples of the kind than people nowadays 
"incline to acknowledge. 
And in the other kind, the explicit and moralizing kind 
of verse, the standard idea of his being “gentle” ought not 
_ to blind us to a sometimes considerable strength. For ex- 
Beis, in “The Challenge,” the “ancient Spanish legend” 
he begins with is a mere excuse, an occasion only, and 
the poem exists as a sermon on riches and poverty, as ue 
sees 


The living, in their eas 
And in their graves, the dead! 
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_ song,” yet the substance of his teaching is often poeti- 


>> 


= 


' quences are most powerfully to be felt; and a poet sub- 


rather formally, definitely, explicitly, even with “a 
. sage” if that seems an appropriate result of the is 
of Sviaae has gone before. When this is properly a 


And the waters of their rivers, 
And their wine, and oil, and iweadt 2 


The challenge is from the poor, who “impeach us all aS 
traitors,/ Both the living and the dead,” leading to this 
decisive and not especially gentle conclusion: 


And there in the camp of famine 
In wind and cold and rain, 

Christ, the great Lord of the army, 
Lies dead upon the plain! 


it is true that “didacticism is the prevalent tone of his 


cally just, that is, relevant to the material. Though he : is 


whieh is embarrassed by shen statements and was 
everything “left implicit,” ang 

This justice, indeed, is the virtue of Longfellow’s poetry 
that I most wish to call attention to. It seems to me t 
constant element common to good poetry everywhere 
always, and I would define this justice as the poet’s 
ceptance of the consequences of his poem, his will to sub- 


the sacrifice of incidental beauties, spectacular surprises 
especially toward the end of a poem, where the cons se- 


jected to this discipline will incline to finish his Dee 
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lished, the mendee Sova feel the force of the formal 
se as rather conventional and distant, bring the meas- 
_ ure: and the meaning to a resolution together; as in the 
3 conventional endings decreed for eighteenth century 

musi 
= Consider in this connection “The Fire of Drift-Wood. < 
> The friends sitting before the fire rehearse their memories, 
- and this naturally leads them on to think of themselves as 
~ changing in their relations with one another, and to feel 
% “The first slight swerving of the heart,/ That words are 
_ powerless to express.” Then, looking into the fire, they 
think of the driftwood feeding it, thus of “wrecks upon the 
nain,/ Of ships dismasted, that were hailed/ And sent 
ho answer back again.” 

- Outward and inward images come together now, in 
2 “The long-lost ventures of the heart,/ That send no an- 
— swers back again.” And the close of the poem is a very 
simple placing of the one against the other: © 


O flames that glowed! O hearts that yearned! 
They were indeed too much akin, 

The drift-wood fire without that burned, 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 


It is quiet, but it does its work, it exactly resolves the ele- 
ments of the poem, and does so without any gorgeous or 
spectacular fussing. 

The same is true of a much better poem, “The Rope- 
_ walk,” where the spinners are seen in a figure subtly in- 
: prolving time and fate: 


‘In that building, iene and low, . 
With its windows all a-row, 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
5 Backward down their threads so thin 
as Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 


It is not going to be a “metaphysical” or conceited poem; 
its development will be more diffuse than that; but the 
eee of the world is here nevertheless a éniality of 
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_ Inn, e.g., “The Monk of Casal-Maggiore,” “The Cobbler 
_ of Hagenau,” and the Landlord’s final Tale of Sir Chris 


4 
-~ 
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thought; the wheel going round suggests that ie 
spokes are in my brain.” 


As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and reascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine 

By the busy wheel are spun. 


In the development, which is perhaps over-extended an 1 
too catalogue-like, the rope being spun is related me ta- 


anchor-cable; again the " conclusion is deliberate, conven: 
tional, quiet: 


All these scenes do I behold, 
These, and many left untold, 

In that building long and low; 
While the wheel goes round and round, 
With a drowsy, dreamy sound, 

And the spinners backward go. 


Here the reminder of the spinners going backward throw 
retrospectively a mysterious air, almost of parada me 
over the details of the poem, life having been seen simul- 
taneously as remembered, as lived, as spun, or fated, in 
the spinning of the rope. ¥ 
Nor does even “The Ropewalk,” good as it is, define t e 
limit of Longfellow’s achievement. On the one hand 
have not touched on his humor, which is often much lit 
lier than his present reputation allows us to believe, 2 
shows especially well in some of the Tales of a Wayside 


_pher Gardiner, Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 


The first who furnished this barren land 
With ad of Sodom and ropes of sand. 


Eran Zoubly on Peas and greatness. “The Chamber over 
a the Gate,” simple, reserved, yet, at its end, passionate 
- quite beyond sentimentality, is a lyric poem of the first 
E tank. And in the vast meditation “Michael Angelo,” which 
i _ Longfellow left unfinished at his death, the relation of 
_ art and mortality produces, in addition to a sardonic and 
z, critical humor not felt in his poetry before, moments 
— which have a claim to be considered the equal of the best 


rf 


— in nineteenth century poetry: 


All things must have an end; the world itself 

Must have an end, as in a dream I saw it. 

There came a great hand out of heaven, and touched 

The earth, and stopped it in its course. The seas 

Leaped, a vast cataract, into the abyss; 

The forests and the fields slid off, and floated ~ 

Like wooded islands in the air. The dead 

Were hurled forth from their sepulchres; the living 

Were mingled with them, and themselves were 
dead,— 

All being dead; and the fair, shining cities . 

Dropped out like jewels from a broken crown. 

Naught but the core of the great globe remained, 

A skeleton of stone. And over it 

The wrack of matter drifted like a cloud, 

And then recoiled upon itself, and fell 

Back on the empty world, that with the weight 

Reeled, staggered, righted, and then headlong 
plunged 

Into the darkness, as a ship, when struck 

By a great sea, throws off the waves at first 

On either side, then settles and goes down 

‘Into the dark abyss, with her dead crew. 


This entire scene, indeed, the meditation on the Coliseum 
in the fourth section of Part Three, is a study of art and 
life of a profound beauty rare not only for this poet but 
_ for any. 
| Unfashionable Longfellow is a poet of allegory rather 
a “igat of symbol, of personification rather than of meta- 
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“phor, of anecdote rather than myth. His ways a 
so far as he can make them so. I have tried to sugg 
these prefatory observations what the differences and d 
~eulties are which will make the modern reader impati 
very often with this poet, but also what the rewards m 
‘be for those who, sick of the fashion, are willing to ta 
a fresh view of the matter, and who may find, as I hav 
found, that Longfellow, gentle as he is, maintains b 
neath his gentleness a fair share of that unyielding per- 
ception of reality which belongs to good poetry wherever 
and whenever written. fay’ 
HOWARD NEMEROV | P 
September, 1959 “a 
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_ With what a glory comes and goes the year! 
The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 
- Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out; 
_ And when the silver habit of the clouds 
~ Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year hee up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 


' Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 


_ And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 


’ Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 


Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 


_ The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
- Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 


Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 


_And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 


Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 


By the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
_ The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 


That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 


And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 


From cottage roofs the warbling bluebird sings, 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 
Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 


Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 


_ For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth © 


Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 


_ For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 


eoall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
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He shall s so fox the olan hymn that Death BS. 
- Has lifted up for all, that he shall go / 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 


Woods in Winter 


- When winter winds are piercing chill, 
And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill, 
_ That overbrows the lonely vale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
_ Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
p _ The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And summer winds the stillness broke, 
_ The crystal icicle is hung. 


fi Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
: Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 
‘ Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 


% Pitti how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

* “And winds were soft, and woods were green, 

z And the song ceased not with the day! 


a 
4a But still wild music is abroad, 
phe ae desert woods! within your crowd; 


ph nee, a a 


Feber: it in the opening year, 
F 1G meen and it cheers me long. 


zs. The Witnesses 


- In Ocean’s wide domains, 

Half buried in the sands, 

’ Lie skeletons in chains, 

With shackled feet and hands. 


Beyond the fall of dews, 
Deeper than plummet lies, 
Float ships, with all their crews, 

No more to sink nor rise. 


~ 
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‘There the black Slave-ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 


ae on 


_ These are the bones of Slaves; 
___They gleam from the abyss; 

_ They cry, from yawning waves, 
“We are the Witnesses!” 


a Within Earth’s wide domains 

_ Are markets for men’s lives; 

_ Their necks are galled with chains, 
Their wrists are cramped with gyves. 


' Dead bodies, that the kite. 

In deserts makes its prey; 

_ Murders, that with affright 

Scare school-boys from their play! 


All evil thoughts and deeds; 
_ Anger, and lust, and pride; 
; [The Witnesses] 
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The foulest, rankest weeds, 
That choke Life’s groaning tidel 


These are the woes of Slaves; 
They glare from the abyss; 

They cry, from unknown graves, 
“We are the Witnesses!” 


The Warning 


Beware! The Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path,—when, poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 
Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry,— 


Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe; 
The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall! 


There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 
Till the vast Temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 


The Occultation of Orion 


I saw, as in a dream sublime, 
The balance in the hand of Time. 
O’er East and West its beam impended; 
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o Day, with all its home of light, 

Was slowly sinking out of sight, 
While, opposite, the scale of Night 
_ Silently with the stars ascended. 


Like the astrologers of eld, 
_ In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 
_ I saw, with its celestial keys, 
Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 
The Samian’s great Aeolian lyre, 
Rising through all its sevenfold bars, 
From earth unto the fixéd stars, 
And through the dewy atmosphere, 
Not only could I see, but hear, 
Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 
_ In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere, 
From Dian’s circle light and near, 
Onward to vaster and wider rings, 
Where, chanting through his beard of snows, 
_ Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes, 
_ And down the sunless realms of space 
_ Reverberates the thunder of his bass. 


} 
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Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
_ This music sounded like a march, 
' And with its chorus seemed to be 
 Preluding some great tragedy. 
_ Sirius was rising in the east; 
_ And, slow ascending one by one, 
- The kindling constellations shone. 
- Begirt with many a blazing star, 
_ Stood the great giant Algebar, 
_ Orion, hunter of the beast! 
His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
_ And, on his arm, the lion’s hide 
_ Scattered across the midnight air 
4 The golden radiance of its hair. 


[The Occultation of Orion] 
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The moon was pallid, but not faint; 
And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way 

In hours of trial and dismay. 

As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars, 

As on the glowing coals and bars, 

That were to prove her strength and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 


Thus moving on, with silent pace, 

And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 
She reached the station of Orion. 
Aghast he stood in strange alarm! 

And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 

Into the river at his feet. 

His mighty club no longer beat 

The forehead of the bull; but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea, 

When, blinded by Oenopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his forge, 
And, climbing up the mountain gorge, 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 


Then, through the silence overhead, 

An angel with a trumpet said, 
“Forevermore, forevermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er!” 

And, like an instrument that flings 

Its music on another’s strings, 

The trumpet of the angel cast 

Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 

And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Reéchoed down the burning chords,— 
“Forevermore, forevermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er!” 
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_ Thou comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 
With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain! 
Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 
Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land, 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain! 
Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven’s o’erhanging eaves; 
Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers attended; 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves; 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leaves! 
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‘ _ Dante 


Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 
‘Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 
Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom; 

Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 
What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume! 

Methinks I see thee stand with pallid cheeks 
By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 

As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease; 
And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 

- Thy voice along the cloister whispers “Peace!” 
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The Fire of Drift-Wood 
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We sat within the farm-house old, 
Whose windows, looking o’er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze damp and cold 
An easy entrance, night and day. 


Not far away we saw the port, 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, 
The lighthouse, the dismantled fort, 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown, 


We sat and talked until the night, 
escending, filled the little room; ’ 
Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead; 


And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 

_And never can be one again; 


The first slight swerving of the heart, 

p _ That words are powerless to express, 
: And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess, 

The very tones in which we spake - 

Had something strange, I could but mark; ‘oui 

: The leaves of memory seemed to make ms 

he A mourns rustling in the dark. 


, Band. as their splendor flashed and failed, 
oe We thought of wrecks upon the main, 
_ Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again. 


e The windows, rattling in their frames, 

‘The ocean, roaring up the beach, 
The gusty blast, the bickering flames, 
' All mingled vaguely in our speech; 


Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain, 
The long-lost ventures of the heart, 
That send no answers back again. 


- O flames that glowed! O hearts that yearned! 
They were indeed too much akin, 

_ The drift-wood fire without that burned, 

' The thoughts that burned and glowed within, 


‘Sand of the Desert in an Hour-Glass 


A handful of red sand, from the hot clime 
_ Of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The minister of Thought. 


~ How many weary centuries has it been 

._ About those deserts blown! 
_ How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 
How many histories known! 


_ Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 
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When into Egypt from the patriarch’s sight 
His favorite son they bore. 


Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread, 

Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped; 


Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 
Ilumed the wilderness; 


Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms 
Pacing the Dead Sea beach, ; isa. 

And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 7 
In half-articulate speech; 


Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gate 
With westward steps depart; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate, 
And resolute in heart! 


These have passed over it, or may have passed! a; 
Now in this crystal tower > a 

Imprisoned by some curious hand at last, 
It counts the passing hour. 


And as I gaze, these narrow walls expand;— 
Before my dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert with its shifting sand, 
Its unimpeded sky. 


And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 
This little golden thread 

Dilates into a column high and vast, 
A form of fear and dread. 
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Pid amet and across the setting sun, 


Across the boundless plain, 


The column and its broader shadow run, 


Till thought pursues in vain. 


The vision vanishes! These walls again 
Shut out the lurid sun, 

Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain; 
The half-hour’s sand is run! 


Daylight and Moonlight 


In broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 

Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a school-boy’s paper kite, 


In broad daylight, yesterday, 
I read a Poet’s mystic lay; 
And it seemed to me at most 
As a phantom, or a ghost. 


But at length the feverish day 
Like a passion died away, 


-_ And the night, serene and still, 


Fell on village, vale, and hill. 


- Then the moon, in all her pride, 


Like a spirit glorified, 
Filled and overflowed the night 


- With revelations of her light. 


And the Poet’s song again 


_ Passed like music through my bran 
Night interpreted to me 


oe its mace, and mystery. 
[Daylight and Moonlight] 
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Then added, in the certainty of faith, 


_ How came they here? What burst of Christian hate, 


The Jewish Cemetery at Newport - 


How strange it seems! These Hebrews in their graves, of 
Close by the street of this fair seaport town, ' 
Silent beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest in all this moving up and down! 


The trees are white with dust, that o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-wind’s breath, 

While underneath these leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death. 


And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 
That pave with level flags their burial-place, 

Seem like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain’s base. 


The very names recorded here are strange, 
Of foreign accent, and of different climes; 
Alvares and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 


“Blessed be God, for he created Death!” 
The mourners said, “and Death is rest and peace;” 


“And giveth Life that nevermore shall cease.” 
Closed are the portals of their Synagogue, 


No Psalms of David now the silence break, .y 
No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue a 


In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. a ‘ 
_ Gone are the living, but the dead remain, Y 


And not neglected; for a hand unseen, 
Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain, 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance green, 


What ess ig merciless and blind, 
y 
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They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and mire; 
Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 


_ All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
| And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 
The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 
i And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears, 
_ Anathema maranatha! was the cry 
That rang from town to town, from street to street: 
_ At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
: Was mocked and jeered, and spurned by Christian feet. 


_ Pride and humiliation hand in hand 
Walked with them through the world where’er they 
went; 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 
And yet unshaken as the continent. 


' For in the background figures vague and vast 
| Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 
_ And all the great traditions of the Past 

They saw reflected in the coming time. 


And thus forever with reverted look 
The mystic volume of the world they read, 
_ Spelling it backward, like a Hebrew book, 
Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 


But ah! what once has been shall be no more! 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain — 
_ Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 
_ And the dead nations never rise again. - 
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Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, re 
And my youth comes back to me. ; 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
_ “A boy’s will is the wind’s will, : 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
‘s And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
_ And islands that were the Hesperides ; 
Of all my boyish dreams. BIS 
And the burden of that old song, _ ihe” 
It murmurs and whispers still: ery 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, a 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
I remember the black babies and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; . em 
Ps _ And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, ‘a 
_ And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
$ _ And the magic of the sea, 
aes And the voice of that wayward song _ ‘ 
____-Ts singing and saying still; . oi 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
ie _ And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
me Geeauimbes the bulwarks by the shore, 
FT fe And the fort upon the hill; 
oe _ The sunrise gun, with its hallow roar, 
Ros The drum-beat repeated o’er and oer, 
Hy die And the bugle wild and shrill. 
shag And the music of that old none 


é 


- aN Bay's will is the wind’s will, 
_ And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
_ In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


_ Ican see the breezy dome of groves, 
hi The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
* And the friendships old and the early loves 
_ Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 
| “A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

_And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
_ The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long Cpe a a 
ae are things of which I may not speak; 
_ There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
‘And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
'.- And the words of that fatal song 
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"Gnd detent like a 
A boy's will-ie the winds will, 
_ And the thoughts of youth are long, long ee 
as: ; ‘ 
eye Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is ‘pure and sweet, 


As they balance up and down, 
ea ‘Are singing the beautiful song, 
ss Are sighing and whispering still: ; 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, ead 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thonglaa 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, Mk ‘3 
And with joy that is almost pain i 7] 

My heart goes back to wander there, 

fe And among the dreams of the days that were, 

. I find my lost youth again. 

And the.strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

Btls And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” _ 


‘ ‘The Ropewalk 


ay In that building, long and low, A bey 
Z 4 Nate its windows all a-row, Ya 
é ty Like the Port-holes of a hulk, : 


Rack ward down their threads nl thin of a 
Dropping, each a hempen bulk. a 


gs Oe a y — 

ai a ae 

Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
_ All its spokes are in my brain. 


As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and reascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun; 
While within this brain of mine 
_ Cobwebs brighter and more fine 
__ By the busy wheel are spun. 


_ Two fair maidens in a swing, 
Like white doves upon the wing, 
_ First before my vision pass; 

_ Laughing, as their gentle hands 

_ Closely clasp the twisted strands, 
_ At their shadow on the grass. 
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~ Then a booth of mountebanks, 
With its smell of tan and planks, 

| And a girl poised high in air 

On a cord, in spangled dress, 

_ With a faded loveliness, 

And a weary look of care. 


Then a homestead among farms, - 
_ And a woman with bare arms 
_ Drawing water from a well; 
As the bucket mounts apace, 
- With it mounts her own fair face, 
As at some magician’s spell. 


Then an old man in a tower, 
Ringing loud the noontide hour, 
While the rope coils round and round 
Like a serpent at his feet, 
And again, in swift retreat, 
Nearly lifts him from the ground. 


j Then within a prison-yard, 
A . [The Ropewalk] 
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ee Tudchibe and indecent mirth 
S Ah! it is the gallows-tree! 

_ Breath of Christian charity, 
Blow, and sweep it from the earth! 


_ Then a school-boy, with his kite 
- Gleaming in a sky of light, 
_ And an eager, upward look; 
_ Steeds pursued through lane and field; » 
_ Fowlers with their snares concealed; “Ne 
a an angler by a brook. ee 


- Ships rejoicing in the breeze, we 
Wrecks that float o’er unknown seas, ie. 
Anchors dragged through faithless sand; 5 
Sea-fog drifting overhead, mi 
_ And, with lessening line and lead, ‘, 
Sailors feeling for the land. ; rat 


a 
te 
a 
a 

) 
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All these scenes do I behold, 


a 43 These, and many left untold, Jul 
‘In that building long and low; __ os ning 
; _ While the wheel goes round and round, \ a 

pe Fh With a drowsy, dreamy sound, a 
% And the spinners backward go. ‘aa 
acs 


i ‘Snow-Flakes 


, Out of the bosom of the Air, " 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
a Wet Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Se et Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
. mS) _ Silent, and soft, and slow 
ae, _ Descends the snow. 


Brent as the trdubled heart doth make 

_ In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


This is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 
This is the secret of despair, 

Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded. 
. Now whispered and revealed 
- To wood and field. 


Something Left Undone 


_ Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 
_ Something uncompleted still 

_ Waits the rising of the sun. 


_ By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
_ With its menace.or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits; 


’ Waits, and will not go away; 
- , Waits, and will not be gainsaid; 
By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made; 


~~ 2° ee 
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Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear, 
_ Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
-_ Pressing on us everywhere. 


_ And we stand from day to day, 
_ Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, 
On their shoulders held the sky. 


—- pas [Something Left Undone] 
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ae 3 Palingenesis 


I lay upon the headland- height. ass Hetehed 
To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
In, caverns under me, gc ee 
And watched the waves, that tossed and fled and glistened, 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst P 
Melted away in mist. 


_ Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started; 

For round about me all the sunny capes : ‘ 
Seemed peopled with the shapes tS 
Of those whom I had known in days departed, 


Apparelled in the loveliness which gleams i 
- On faces seen in dreams. 


A moment only, and the light and glory 
Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 
. Stood lonely as before; 
And the wild-roses of the promontory 
' Around me shuddered in the wind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 


There was an old belief that in the embers 
Of all things their primordial form exists, 


Pi And cunning alchemists 

i _ Could re-create the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the plo, 

Ay Without the lost perfume. , 


es i 
Ah me! what wonder-working, occult science 

ya _ Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 
rds The rose of youth restore? 

ee What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 

To time and change, and for a single hour 

pe? Renew this phantom-flower? 


. ge rok, give me back,” I cried, “the vanished splendors, ) ‘ 
ae 3) The beet ‘of x morn, and the SHARE ate % 


Ne, When ns swift Utes of life 

‘Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 

Into the unknown deep!” 


And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 

Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 
“Alas! thy youth is dead! 

_ It breathes no more, its heart has no pulsation; 

In the dark places with the dead of old 

4 It lies forever cold!” 


_ Then said I, “From its consecrated cerements 
~ I will not drag this sacred dust again, 
Only to give me pain; 
But, still remembering all the lost endearments, 
_ Go on my way, like one who looks before, 
And turns to weep no more.” 


Into what land of harvests, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 

Of sunsets burning low; 
Beneath what midnight skies, whose constellations 
Light up the spacious avenues between 

This world and the unseen! 


he ee 


_ Amid what friendly greetings and caresses, 
_ What households, though not alien, yet not mine, 
) What bowers of rest divine; 
- To what temptations in lone wildernesses, 
What famine of the heart, what pain and loss, 
The bearing of what cross! 


' I do not know; nor will I vainly question 
Those pages of the mystic book which hold 
The story still untold, 
But without rash conjecture or suggestion 
‘ Turn its last leaves in reverence and good heed, 
Until “The End” I read. 
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MAY 23, 1864 


How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of rain! | 

Though all its splendor could not chase away 
The omnipresent pain. 


The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 
And the great elms o’erhead 

Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms 
Shot through with golden thread. 


Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 
The historic river flowed: : oe 
I was as one who wanders in a trance, y 
Unconscious of his road. 


The faces of familiar friends seemed strange; 
Their voices I could hear, 

And yet the words they uttered seemed to change 
Their meaning to my ear. 


For the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 
And baffled my pursuit. 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream 
Dimly my thought defines; 

I only see—a dream within a dream— 
The hill-top hearsed with pines. 


_ T only hear above his place of rest 
_ Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled breasts 
The voice so like his own. 


bi sae in sectaston and remote from men 
“ Udewshiorital 


‘ ‘The eagard hand lies cold, os 

Buick at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
4 And left the tale half told. 

i 


_ Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 


The Wind over the Chimney 


ig See, the fire is sinking low, 

_ Dusky red the embers glow, 

. While above them still I cower, 

_ While a moment more I linger, 

_ Though the clock, with lifted finger, 
- Points beyond the midnight hour. 


- Sings the blackened log a tune 
_ Learned in some forgotten June 
From a school-boy at his play, 
When they both were young together, 
Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 


_ And the night-wind rising, hark! 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow! 


Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 
- Seems to say to me, “Aspire!” 
But the night-wind answers, “Hollow 
_ Are the visions that you follow, 
Into darkness sinks your fire!” 
a [The Wind over the Chimney] 
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Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 
Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages, 
Throb the harp-strings of the heart. 


And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim: 
“These are prophets, bards, and seers; 
In the horoscope of nations, 
Like ascendant constellations, 
They control the coming years.” 


But the night-wind cries: “Despair! 
Those who walk with feet of air 
Leave no long-enduring marks; 
At God’s forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, | 
These are but the flying sparks. 


“Dust are all the hands that wrought; 
Books are sepulchres of thought; é 
The dead laurels of the dead ; ¥ 


-Rustle for a moment only, j a. 
Like the withered leaves in lonely - 
Churchyards at some passing tread.” y 

{ 

Suddenly the flame sinks down; ill 


Sink the rumors of renown; 

And alone the night-wind drear \ 
Clamors louder, wilder, vaguer,— Y 
“°T is the brand of Meleager 

Dying on the hearth-stone here!” 


And I answer,—“Though it be, eae 
Why should that discomfort me? : 
_ No endeavor is in vain; 
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" Its reward is in the doing, 
_ And the rapture of pursuing 
: Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 


Divina Commedia 


I 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
: A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
ia Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
ag Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o'er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
_ So, as I enter here from day to day, 
9 And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


Ir 


How strange the sculptures that adorn these towers! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 

But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 

What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This mediaeval miracle of song! 
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I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 
And strive to make my steps keep pace with thine. 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume; 

The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass; the votive tapers shine; 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 

From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts below; 

And then a voice celestial that begins : 
With the pathetic words, “Although your sins ; 
As scarlet be,” and ends with “as the snow.” 

: 


Iv 


With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 
From which thy song and all its splendors came; 

And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy name, 
The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift overflow ba 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 

Thou makest full confession; and a gleam, 

As of the dawn on some dark forest cast, x 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase; 

Lethe and Eunoé—the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow—bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 


v x 
I lift mine.eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of Saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified; 


And the great Rose upon its leaves displays Pe ats 
Ag ah s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays, 
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‘with saan upon recone multiplied: 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 

- No more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise. 

_ And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love 
And benedictions' of the Holy Ghost; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 

: O’er all the house-tops and through heaven above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 

‘ VI 

_ O star of morning and of liberty! 

_ O bringer of the light, whose splendor shines 

_ Above the darkness of the Apennines, 

Forerunner of the day that is to be! 

_. The voices of the city and the sea, 

_. The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy! 

Thy flame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard, 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 

Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes, 

In their own language hear thy wondrous word, 

And many are amazed and many doubt. 


Vox Populi 


- When Mazarvan the Magician 
Journeyed westward through Cathay, 
_ Nothing heard he but the praises 
Of Badoura on his way. 


- But the lessening rumor ended 

_ When he came to Khaledan, 
There the folk were talking only 

Of Prince Camaralzaman. 
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‘So it eae, Teak he com 
Every province hath its own; 
_ Camaralzaman is famous 
Where Badoura is unknown. 


Changed 


From the outskirts of the town, 
= Where of old the mile-stone stood, 
-_Now a stranger, looking down, 
I behold the shadowy crown 
Of the dark and haunted wood. 


-_-Ts it changed, or am I changed? 

’ _ Ah! the oaks are fresh and green, 

But the friends with whom I ranged ; ; 

_ Through their thickets are estranged Aes ef 
By the years that intervene. ao. 


_ Bright as ever flows the sea, \ : 

Bright as ever shines the sun, . 
- But alas! they seem to me 

Not the sun that used to be, ; 

Not the tides that used to run. tg 


Ihave a vague remembrance ried 
aa a story, that is told 


In some ancient Spanish legend 
Or ao of old. 


« 
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Sallied forth in front of all, 

And shouted loud his challenge 

es To the warders on the wall. 

44 \ 
_ All the people of Zamora, 

_ Both the born and the unborn, 

_ As traitors did he challenge 

With taunting words of scorn. 

ee «, 
_ The living, in their houses, 

3 _ And in their graves, the dead! 

_ And the waters of their rivers, 

And their wine, and oil, and bread! 


_ There is a greater army, 
- That besets us round with strife, 
_ A starving, numberless army, 
At all the gates of life. 


The poverty-stricken millions 

Who challenge our wine and bread, 
And impeach us all as traitors, 

Both the living and the dead. 


7. = 


And whenever I sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song are high, 

Amid the mirth and the music 

- Ican hear that fearful cry. 


And hollow and haggard faces 
_. Look into the lighted hall, 
- And wasted hands are extended 
_ To catch the crumbs that fall. 


F or within there is light and plenty, 
4 And odors fill the air; 
_ But without there is cold and darkness, 


i And ‘hunger and despair. 
mee ns - [The Challenge] 
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t adie camp of fami 
“In wind and cold and rain, 
Christ, the great Lord of the army, 
Lies dead upon the plain! 


The Brook and the Wave 


_. The brooklet came from the mountain, 

As sang the bard of old, 

__ Running with feet of silver ; Pas 
Over the sands of gold! a 


Far away in the briny ocean 
There rolled a turbulent wave, ” 
Now singing along the sea-beach, ee 
Now howling along the cave. - 


" ee 
_ And the brooklet has found the billow, « taba pers : 

Though they flowed so far apart, . ees 
he And has filled with its freshness and sweetness i. 


es be. That turbulent, bitter heart! 


wi i ‘And the dry leaves strew the path; 
i Absa the falling of the snow, 


# 


ot the sweet, new grass with flowers 

‘this harvest ing of ours; 

Not the upland clover bloom; 
 rowen mixed with weeds, 

from marsh and meads, 5 


Care *, ce 2 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom. 


4 
Morituri Salutamus 
OF 1825 IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


Tempora labuntur, tacitisque, senescimus annis, 
Et fugiunt freno non remorante dies. 


POEM FOR THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS 


OvID, Fastorum, Lib. vi. 


“O Caesar, we who are about to die 
Salute you!” was the gladiators’ cry 

_ In the arena, standing face to face 

- With death and with the Roman populace. 


_ O ye familiar scenes,—ye groves of pine, 
That once were mine and are no longer mine,— 
Thou river, widening through the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen,— 
Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 

_ Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 
And vanished,—we who are about to die, ~ 
Salute you; earth and air and sea and sky, 

_ And the Imperial Sun that scatters down 
His sovereign splendors upon grove and town. 


Ye do not answer us! ye do not hear! 

We are forgotten; and in your austere 
And calm indifference, ye little care 
Whether we come or go, or whence or where. 
What passing generations fill these halls, 

; What passing voices echo from these walls, 
Ye heed not; we are only as the blast, 
A moment heard, and then forever past. 


Not so the teachers who in earlier days 

' Led our bewildered feet through learning’s maze; 

_ They answer us—alas! what have I said? 
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>, And follow > Be furrows that we tilled, 


What greetings come there from: the ISS Bt dead? 


- What salutation, welcome, or reply? 
What pressure from the hands that lifeless lie? 
They are no longer here; they all are gone 

Into the land of shadows,—all save one. 

Honor and reverence, and the good repute 
That follows faithful service as its fruit, 

Be unto him, whom living we salute. 


The great Italian poet, when he made 

His dreadful journey to the realms of shade, 
Met there the old instructor of his youth, 

And cried in tones of pity and of ruth: 

“Oh, never from the memory of my heart 

Your dear, paternal image shall depart, 

Who while on earth, ere yet by death surprised, 


‘Taught me how mortals are immortalized; 


How grateful am I for that patient care 
All my life long my language shall declare.” 


To-day we make the poet’s words our own, 

And utter them in plaintive undertone; 

Nor to the living only be they said, 

But to the other living called the dead, 

Whose dear, paternal images appear 

Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sunshine here; 
Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw, 
Were part and parcel of great Nature’s law; 


_ Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 
_ “Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,” 


But labored in their sphere, as men who live » 
In the delight that work alone can give. 

Peace be to them; eternal peace and rest, 

And the fulfilment of the great behest: 

“Ye have been faithful over a few things, 
Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.” 


“And ye who fill the places we once filled, 
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Young men, whose generous hearts are beating high, 
~We who are old, and are about to die, 

4 Salute you; hail you; take your hands in ours, 

_ And crown you with our welcome as with flowers! 


f How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 

- With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 

_ Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 

_ Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend! 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ Purse, 
That holds the treasures of the universe! 

_ All possibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 

“Be thou removed!” it to the mountain saith, 

_ And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 

_ Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud! 


As ancient Priam at the Scaean gate 
_ Sat on the walls of Troy in regal state 
With the old men, too old and weak to fight, 
Chirping like grasshoppers in their delight 
To see the embattled hosts, with spear and shield, 
_ Of Trojans and Achaians in the field; 
So from the snowy summits of our years 
We see you in the plain, as each appears, 
And question of you; asking, “Who is he 
That towers above the others? Which may be 
Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 
‘Ajax the great, or bold Idomeneus?” 


Let him not boast who puts his armor on 

‘As he who puts it off, the battle done. 
Study yourselves; and most of all note well 
Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 

Not every blossom ripens into fruit; 
Minerva; the inventress of the flute, 

-Flung it aside, when she her face surveyed 
‘Distorted in a fountain as she played; 
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_ Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 


The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain. 


vay 
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the Ecuces Marsyas found « Aa his fate e 
Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 
‘Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
“Be bold! be bold!” and everywhere, “Be bold; 
Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 

Than the defect; better the more than less; 
Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly. 


And now, my classmates; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew, 


The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

Ye I salute! The horologe of Time 

Strikes the half-century with a solemn chime, 
And summons us together once again, 


Where are the others? Voices from the deep : 
Caverns of darkness answer me: “They sleep!” » tal 


I name no names; instinctively I feel oF 
_ Each at some well-remembered grave will kneel, at 
And from the inscription wipe the weeds and moss, on 
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For every heart best knoweth its own loss. els 
I see their scattered gravestones gleaming white en 
_ Through the pale dusk of the impending night; 
O’er all alike the impartial sunset throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the rose; 

We give to each a tender thought, and pass 
Out of the graveyards with their tangled grass, 


} _ Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 
_ When we were young, and life was fresh and sweet. 


What shall I say to you? What can I say ee, 
_ Better than silence is? When I survey meet 
_ This throng of faces turned to meet my own, NE 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown, i 
_ Transformed the very landscape seems to be; vk shes 
‘Tti is the same, yet not the same to me. “a Sire 
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; hee memories crowd upon my brain, 


So: many ghosts are in the wooded plain, 


I fain would steal away, with noiseless tread, 


a As from a house where some one lieth dead. 
; I cannot go;—I pause;—I hesitate; 


_ My feet reluctant linger at the gate; 
As one who struggles in a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 


; Vanish the dream! Vanish the idle fears! 


Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years! 


_, Whatever time or space may intervene, 


I will not be a stranger in this scene. 
Here every doubt, all indecision, ends; 


_ Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, friends! 


Ah me! the fifty years since last we met 

Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 

By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
Wherein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies, are there; 


What joy and grief, what rapture and despair! 


What chronicles of triumph and defeat, a 3) 
Of struggle, and temptation, and retreat! 
What records of regrets, and doubts, and fears! 


- What pages blotted, blistered by our tears! 


_ What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 


What sweet, angelic faces, what divine 
And holy images of love and trust, 
Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or dust! 


Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 


_ These volumes, closed and clasped forevermore? 
_ Not mine. With reverential feet I pass; 


I hear a voice that cries, “Alas! alas! 


- Whatever hath been written shall remain, 


. 
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Nor be erased nor written o’er again; 
The unwritten only still belongs to thee: 


_ Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be.” 
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Are reassured if s some one reals aloud 
A tale of wonder, with enchantment fraught, 
Or wild adventure, that diverts their thought, 

Let me endeavor with a tale to chase 
The gathering shadows of the time and place, 
_And banish what we all too deeply feel 
Wholly to say, or wholly to conceal. : 
In mediaeval Rome, I know not where, 
There stood an image with its arm in air, 
And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 
A golden ring with the device, “Strike here!” 
Greatly the people wondered, though none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 
With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 
es Paused, and observed the spot, and marked it well, 
: Whereon the shadow of the finger fell; 
And, coming back, at midnight, delved, and found 
| A secret stairway leading underground. 
_ Down this he passed into a spacious hall, 
Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall; 
And opposite, in threatening attitude, 
With bow and shaft a brazen statue stood. 

__ Upon its forehead, like a coronet, at 
Were these mysterious words of menace set: 
“That which I am, I am; my fatal aim 
None can escape, not even yon luminous flame!” 


#, 


Midway the hall was a fair table placed, 
With cloth of gold, and golden cups enchased 
_ With rubies, and the plates and knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands manifold. a 
at Around it, silent, motionless, and sad, : “y 
‘ is _ Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, . 
_ And ladies beautiful with plume and zone, 
_ But they were stone, their hearts within were stone; 
We And oe vast hall was filled in every part 
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silent crowds, stony in face sath Heart. 


png. at t the scene, bewildered and flrs 

‘The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed; 
Then from the table, by his greed made bold, 

He seized a goblet and a knife of gold, 


The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors rang, 

_ The archer sped his arrow, at their call, 

_ Shattering the lambent jewel on the mat 

» And all was dark around and overhead;— 

4 Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay dead! 


_ The writer of this legend then records 

Its ghostly application in these words: 

_ The image is the Adversary old, 

~ Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold; 
- Our lusts and passions are the downward stair 

_ That leads the soul from a diviner air; 
; The archer, Death; the flaming jewel, Life; 
' Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife; 

The knights and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 
_ By avarice have been hardened into stone; 

_ The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 

- Tempts from his books: and from -his nobler self, 


“The scholar and the Cecil The endless strife, 
_ The discord in the harmonies of life! : 
The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
-And all the sweet serenity of books; 
_ The market-place, the eager love of gain, 
Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain! 


But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men grown old, or who are growing old? 
It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote ae grand Oedipus, and Simonides 
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And suddenly from their seats the guests upsprang, 
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Me ‘s “i ed 3 eee os , ates ake Pee ee . 
¥, _ Bore off-the prize . verse from his compeers, 
ANS When each had numbered more than fourscore 
_ And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, : 
Had but begun his “Characters of Men.” 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, f 
Where little else than life itself survives. 
As the barometer foretells the storm 
_ While still the skies are clear, the weather warm, 
So something in us, as old age draws near, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The nimble mercury, ere we are aware, 
‘Descends the elastic ladder of the air; a | 
‘The telltale blood in artery and vein 
Sinks from its higher levels in the brain; 4 
i 


Whatever poet, orator, or sage 


a May say of it, old age is still old age. 


f Itis the waning, not the crescent moon; 
The dusk of evening, not the blaze of ngon; 2 Oh 
It is not strength, but weakness; not desire, ae 


But its surcease; not the fierce heat of fire, ~ 

is zs _ The burning and consuming element, __ 
But that of ashes and of embers spent, | ba! 
aay In which some living sparks we still discern 4 
Se patient to warm, but not enough to bear 


& p at then? Shall we sit idly down and int a 
e night hath come; it is no longer day? Be 
a _ The night hath not yet come; we are not quite ms 
ppesu off from labor by the failing light; . nie 
eM Something remains for us to do or dare, re 
. ven. the oldest tree some fruit may bear; , 
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oan ot ae Golonens, or Greek Odes) 


np 


Jat oe See gateway of the Tabard ae i 
B ut other something, would we but begin; 
For age is opportunity no less | 

Than youth itself, though in another diese) 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
‘The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


Three Friends of Mine “ bi 
; When I remember them; those friends of. mine, 
pe! _ Who are no longer here, the noble three, 
- Who half 3 my life were more than friends to me, 
_' And whose discourse was like a penerous wine, 
“pe most of all remember the divine 
: _. Something; that shone in them, and made us see | 
The archetypal man, and what might be 
_. The amplitude of Nature’s first design. 
In vain I stretch my hands to clasp their hands; 
I cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
_. But a majestic memory. They meanwhile 
_ Wander together in Elysian lands, 
*' Perchance remembering me, who am bereft 
Of their dear presence, and, remembering, smile, 


pO rae 


In Attica thy bitameieds should have been, 
- Or the Tonian Isles, or where the seas 
_Encircle in their arms the Cyclades, 
’ So wholly Greek wast thou in thy serene 
And childlike’ joy of life, O Philhellene! 
Around thee would have swarmed the Attic bees; 
* “Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 
_. And Plato welcomed thee to his demesne. 

_ For thee old legends breathed historic breath; 
Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea, 
-And in the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold! | 

a - Oh, what ae thou to do with cruel Death, 


phentan Friends of GES: 
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ae ne ae 
“Who wast so full of life, or Death with 
That thou should’st die before thou hadst. j 


pass 


I stand again on the familiar shore, 
And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 
The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me; 
Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come no more? 
: Ah, why shouldst thou be dead; when common men 
is Are busy with their trivial affairs, 
: Having and holding? Why, when thou hadst read 
Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, d 
Why art thou silent? Why ahonlase thou be dead? , 


? 


IV 


_River, that stealest with such silent pace i 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies an 
_.. A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 
Shall see no‘more in his accustomed place, 
Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace, 
NLM And say good night, for now the western skies : 
_. Are red with sunset, and gray mists arise 
_, Like damps that gather on a dead’ man’s face. 
' Good night! good night! as we so oft have said 
‘Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
_ That are no more, and shall no more return. 
babe ‘Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 
ii: I stay a little longer, as one stays , 
To cover up the embers that still burn. : 2 


Vv J 
‘The doors are all wide open; at the gate 


ra 4 Ws The blossomed lilacs counterfeit a blaze, 
a ne _ And seem to warm the air; a ene ’ 


dangs o’er the ‘Brighton eaten like a fate, © 
1 on their margin, with sea-tides elate, 

he flooded Charles, as in the happier days, 

_ Writes the last letter of his name, and stays 

_ His restless steps, as if compelled to wait. 

T also wait; but they will come no more, 

_ Those friends of mine, whose presence satisfied 
_ The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah me! 
‘They have forgotten the pathway to my door! 

_ Something is gone from nature since they died, 
And summer is not summer, nor can be. 


Chaucer 


An old man in a lodge within a park; 

The chamber walls depicted all around 

- With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and hound, 
And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark, 
Whose song comes with the sunshine through the dark 
Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound; 

He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 

_ Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 

The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 

Made beautiful with song; and as I read 

[ hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 

Of lark and linnet, and from every page 

_ Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery mead. 


Shakespeare 


A vision as of crowded city. streets, 

_ With human life in endless overflow; 
Thunder of thoroughfares; trumpets that blow | 
_ To battle; clamor, in obscure retreats, 

: Of sailors landed from their anchored fleets; 

A hime of bells in turrets, and below 
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- Voices of children, and bidet flowers that thi 
O’er garden-walls their intermingled Sweets! — 
‘This vision comes to me when I unfold 
The volume of the Poet paramount, — 
‘Whom all the Muses loved, not one alone;— 
Into his hands they put the lyre of gold, 
And, crowned with sacred laurel at their fount, 
“Placed him as Musagetes on their throne. 
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a Milton 


_ I pace the sounding sea-beach and behold 
-How the voluminous billows roll and run, 
Upheaving and subsiding, while the sun 
Shines through their sheeted emerald far unrolled, | 

And the ninth wave, slow gathering fold by fold ~ 

All its loose-flowing garments into one, 

it Plunges upon the shore, and floods the dun 

F -Pale reach of sands, and changes them to gold, f 

- . Soin majestic cadence rise and fall 

‘The mighty undulations of thy song, 

7 O sightless bard, England’s Maeonides! 

And ever and anon, high over all 
ii » _Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and strong, 
5% Floods all the soul with its melodious seas. 


¥ Keats | 


hae The young Endymion sleeps Endyostant s sleep; 

1 ‘The shepherd-boy whose tale was left half told! 
Se The solemn grove uplifts its shield of gold 

r te 59 the red rising: moon, and loud and deep it fone 
The nightingale is singing from the steep; 


i, ta ie It is midsummer, but the air is cold; 
a i Can it be death? Alas, beside the fold ie 
ay A shepherd’ S pipe lies shattered near his sheep, — 


‘Lol in He ne gleams a marble white, 


“The smoking flax before it burst to flame 4 
Was quenched by death, and broken the bruised reed.” 


- The Tides 


_ I saw the long line of the vacant shore, 

_ The sea-weed and the shells upon the sand, 
And the brown rocks left bare on every hand, 
= As if the ebbing tide would flow no more. 

Ee ‘Then heard I, more distinctly than before, 


The ocean breathe and its great breast expand, 
And hurrying came on the defenceless land 
_ The insurgent waters with tumultuous roar. 
~ All thought and feeling and desire, I said, 
Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of song 
- Have ebbed from me forever! Suddenly o’er me 
They swept again from their deep ocean bed, 
_ And in a tumult of delight, and strong 
_ As youth, and beautiful as youth, upbore me. 


A Nameless Grave 


“A soldier of the Union mustered out,” 

- Is the inscription on an unknown grave 
At Newport News, beside the salt-sea wave, 
Nameless and dateless; sentinel or scout 

~ Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 

Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 

Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 

And doomed battalions, storming the redoubt. 

_ Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 

In thy forgotten grave! with secret shame 

_ J feel my pulses beat, my forehead burn, 

When I remember thou hast given for me 
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"All that thou hadst, thy life, thy vei y name 
And I can give thee nothing i in return. 
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Eliot’s Oak 


Thou ancient oak! whose myriad leaves are loud 
With sounds of unintelligible speech, 

Sounds as of surges on a shingly beach, 
‘Or multitudinous murmurs of a crowd; 

With some mysterious gift of tongues’ endowed, 
Thou speakest a different dialect to each; 

To me a language that no man can teach, 
Of a lost race, long vanished like a cloud. 

For underneath thy shade, in days remote we 
Seated like Abraham at eventide © ” ia 
Beneath the oaks of Mamre, the unknown \i 

Apostle of the Indians, Eliot, wrote aie 
His Bible in a language that hath died Fan 
And is forgotten, save by thee alone. 
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The Poets 


__- O ye dead Poets, who are living still 
Immortal in your verse, though life be fled, 
_ And ye, O living Poets, who are dead 
re lel Though ye are living, if. neglect can kill, 
___ Tell me if in the darkest Hehe of ill, 
; _ With drops of anguish falling fast and red { 
From the sharp crown of thorns upon your head, | 
7 _--Ye were not glad your errand to fulfil? { 
Yes; for the gift and ministry of Song 
Have something in them so divinely sweet, eh, 
| It can assuage the bitterness of wrong; f 
sh Not in the clamor of the crowded street, at 
ee Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, a 


is ey ‘But ‘ia Qurselyes, are triumph and defeat. 
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Mis the Harvest Moon! On gilded vanes 

nd roofs of villages, on woodland crests 

ib And their aerial neighborhoods of nests 

_. Deserted, on the curtained window-panes 

Df rooms where children sleep, on country lanes , 


* With the last sheaves return the laboring*wains! 
J things are symbols: the external shows 

= Of Nature have their image in the mind, 

_ As flowers and fruits and falling, of the leaves; 

‘The song-birds leave us at the summer’s close, 

A - Only the empty nests are left behind, 

a And pipings of the quail ae the sheaves. 
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$i lowly the hour-hand of the clock moves round; 
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- So slowly that no human eye hath power 
To see it move! Slowly in shine or shower 
‘The painted ship above it, homeward bound, 
Bails, but seems motionless, as if aground; 

-- Yet both arrive at last; and in his tower .. 


_ A mellow, measured, melancholy sound. 
Midnight! the outpost of advancing china Pa 

The frontier town and citadel of night! 

The watershed of Time, from which the streams 
o£ Yesterday and To-morrow take their way, : 

One to the land of promise and of light, 

One to the land of darkness and of dreams! 
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River of Yesterday; with current swift 
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_ ‘Gone are the birds that were;our summer guests; | 


_ Through chasms descending, and soon lost to sight, 


he © 


_ The slumberous watchman wakes and strikes the hour, 


I do not care to follow in their flight 
The faded leaves, that on thy bosom drift! 
O River of To-morrow, I uplift 
Mine eyes, and thee I follow, as the night 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning light ; 
Broadens, and all the shadows fade and shift! i 
I follow, follow, where thy waters run 
Through unfrequented, unfamiliar fields, 
Fragrant with flowers and musical with song; 
Still follow, follow; sure to meet the sun, 
And confident, that what the future yields 
Will be the right, unless myself be wrong. 


a 
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Yet not in vain, O River of Yesterday, 4 
Through chasms of darkness to the deep descending, 

I heard thee sobbing in the rain, and blending . 
Thy voice with other voices far a 

I called to thee, and yet thou would 
But turbulent, and with th 
And torrent 


way. 
St not stay, 
yself contending, 


-like thy force on pebbles spending, 
Thou wouldst not listen to a poet’s lay. 


> 

i 
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ny 
Thoughts, like a loud and sudden rush of wings, 

Regrets and recollections of things past, 4 
With hints and prophecies of things to be, 7 

And inspirations, which, could they be things, 
And stay with us, and we could hold them fast, 

Were our good angels,—these I owe to thee, 
4 
? 
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And thou, O River of To-morrow, flowing 
Between thy nartow adamantine walls, 
But beautiful, and white. with waterfalls, 
And wreaths of mist, like hands the pathway showin 

T hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 
I hear thy mighty voice, that calls and calls, 

And see, as Ossian saw in Morven’s halls, 
Mysterious phantoms, coming, beckoning, going! 
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ra and’ ten, with one hand we cling 
To the familiar things we call our own, 
And with the other, resolute of will, 

_ Grope in the dark for what the’ day. oe bane 


The Cross of Snow 


te 
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‘ Bin the long, sleepless watches of the night, 

3 A gentle face—the face of one long:dead— ~ : 
- Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 

ee oe The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. a 

Here in this room she died; and soul more white. ae 

_ Never through martyrdom of fire was led at 

- To its repose; nor can in books be read 

- The legend of a life more benedight. 

There is a mountain in the distant West 

g _ That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 

wie Desclays a cross of snow upon its side. 

~ Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 

_ These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 

a ead seasons, , changeless since the day she died. 


“Belisarius 


I am. poor and old and blind; 
The sun burns me, and the wind 

Blows through the city gate, a 
And covers me with dust ' 
- From the wheels of the august — . 
Justinian the Great. 
It was for him I chased | 
The Persians o’er wild and waste, 
ws S rere ; _ | [Belisarius] 75 
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As General of the East; 
Night after night I lay 
In their camps of yesterday; 
Their forage was my feast. 


For him, with sails of red, 

And torches at mast-head, 
Piloting the great fleet, 

I swept the Afric coasts 

And scattered the Vandal hosts, 
Like dust in a windy street. 


For him I won again 

The Ausonian realm and reign, 
Rome and Parthenope; 

And all the land was mine 

From the summits of Apennine 
To the shores of either sea. 


For him, in my feeble age, 
I dared the battle’s rage, 
To save Byzantium’s state, 
When the tents of Zabergan 
Like snow-drifts overran 
The road to the Golden Gate. 


And for this, for this, behold! 
Infirm and blind and old, 

With gray, uncovered head, 
Beneath the very arch 
Of my triumphal march, 

I stand and beg my bread! 


Methinks I still can hear, 
Sounding distinct and near, 

The Vandal monarch’s cry, 
As, captive and disgraced, 
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The plaudits of the crowd 
‘but the clatter of feet : 
midnight in the street, 

_ Hollow and restless and loud. 


But the bitterest disgrace 

to see forever the face 

~ Of the Monk of Ephesus! 
ie unconquerable will 
‘This, too, can bear;—I still 

_ Am Belisarius! 


‘alled with woods or sandy shelf, 
Ever doubling on itself 

ows the stream, so still and slow 
a it hardly seems to flow. 
D Never errant knight of old, 

ost in woodland or on wold, 
a a winding path pursued 
‘Through the sylvan solitude. 
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Through the forest in and out 
Wandered loitering thus about. 


In the mirror of its tide 
Tangled thickets on each side 
Hang inverted, and between 
Floating cloud or sky serene. 


Swift or swallow on the wing 
Seems the only living thing, 

Or the loon, that laughs and flies 
Down to those reflected skies. 


Silent stream! thy Indian name 
Unfamiliar is to fame; 

For thou hidest here alone, 
Well content to be unknown. 


But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken equipoise. 


Though thou turnest no busy mill, 
And art ever calm. and still, 

Even thy silence seems to say 

To the traveller on his way: — 


“Traveller, hurrying from the heat 
Of the city, stay thy feet! 

Rest awhile, nor longer waste 

Life with inconsiderate haste! 


“Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterfalls, 
But in quiet self-control 

Link together soul and soul.” 


[Songo River] 
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thout a pause, without a sound: 

So spins the flying world away! 
is clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
llows the motion of my hand; 


tile o'er his features, like a mask, 

fhe quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved, as the boughs above him swayed, 
‘And clothed him, till he seemed to be 

{ figure woven in tapestry, 

So sumptuously was he arrayed 

in that magnificent attire 

f sable tissue flaked with fire, 


. 


uike a magician he appeared, 
conjurer without book or beard; 
nd while he plied his magic art— 
For it was magical to me— 
_ stood in silence and apart, 
-And wondered more and more to see 
iat shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up to meet the master’s hand, 
ind now contract and now expand, 
os even his slightest touch obey; 
While ever in a thoughtful mood 
sang his ditty, and at times 
histled a tune between the rhymes, 
is a melodious interlude. 
rurn, turn, my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange; 
_ Nothing that is can pause or stay; 
Ber iy? Ps [Kéramos] 


The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 

The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 

The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day. 


+ oe 


Thus still the Potter sang, and still, 
By some unconscious act of will, ; 
The melody and even the words ; 
Were intermingled with my thought, 
As bits of colored thread are caught 
And woven into nests of birds. 

And thus to regions far remote, 
Beyond the ocean’s vast expanse, 
This wizard in the motley coat 
Transported me on wings of song, 
And by the northern shores of France 
Bore me with restless speed along. ‘ 


oe 


What land is this that seems to be 

A mingling of the land and sea? 

This land of sluices, dikes, and dunes? 
This water-net, that tessellates 

The landscape? this unending maze 

Of gardens, through whose latticed gates 
The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze; 
Where in long summer afternoons 

The sunshine, softened by the haze, 
Comes streaming down as through a screen; 
Where over fields and pastures green 

The painted ships float high in air, 

And over all and everywhere 

The sails of windmills sink and soar 
Like wings of sea-gulls on the shore? 


What land is this? Yon pretty town 

Is Delft, with all its wares displayed; 
The pride, the market-place, the crown 
And centre of the Potter’s trade. 

See! every house and room is bright 
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that on the dresser shine; 

‘to foam with Flemish beer, 

Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine, 

d pilgrim flasks with fleur-de-lis, 

nd ships upon a rolling sea, 

d.tankards pewter topped, and queer 

With comic mask and musketeer! 

Each hospitable chimney smiles 

Awelcome from its painted tiles; 

The parlor walls, the chamber floors, 
The stairways and the corridors, 

~The borders of the garden walks, 

e beautiful with fadeless flowers, 

That never droop in winds or showers, 

And never wither on their stalks. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All life is brief; 
What now is bud will soon be leaf, 

* What now is leaf will soon decay; 
he wind blows east, the wind blows west; 
he blue eggs in the robin’s nest | 

Vill soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away, 


“Now southward through the air I glide, 
‘he song my only pursuivant, ; 
nd see across the landscape wide 
Pe blue Charente, upon whose tide 
The belfries and the spires of Saintes 
Ripple and rock from side to side, 
s, when an earthquake rends its walls, i 
crumbling city reels and falls. 


Who i is it in the suburbs here, 


This Potter, working with such cheer, 
] this mean house, this mean attire, 
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‘Scarce find iil bread frond day to day? 
‘This madman, as the people say, 
- Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if they are fed, 
Nor who may live if they are dead? 
This alchemist with hollow cheeks 
And sunken, searching eyes, who seeks, 
_ By mingled earths and ores combined 
With poteney of fire, to find 
Some new enamel, hard and bright, 
_ His dream, his passion, his delight? 


__ O Palissy! within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest; 
Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 
' Insanity of noble minds, 
- That never falters nor abates, 
_. But labors and endures and waits, 
‘Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find creates! 


. Turn, turn, my wheel! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar; 
uk And shall it to the Potter say, 
< What makest thou? Thou hast no hand? 
_ As men who think to understand 
ea _ A world by their Creator planned, 
fa _ -'Who wiser is than they. 
i 4 Still guided by the dreamy song, 
_ As in a trance I float along 
* 2 Above the Pyrenean chain, — 
_ Above the fields and farms of Spain, 


tenes the bright Majorcan isle 
i ¥ A Erdle a a upon the chart, 


_ ‘That lends its softened name to art,— 


] ag urnaces ty night, | 
crowned by day with wreaths of smoke. 
en eastward, wafted in my flight 
On my enchanter’s magic cloak, 
I sail across the Tyrrhene Sea 
Into the land of Italy, 
an o’er the windy Apennines, 
fantled and musical with pines, 


we » 

_ The palaces, the princely halls, 

_ The doors of houses and the walls 

Of churches and of belfry towers, 
"Cloister and castle, street and mart, 
Are garlanded and gay with flowers 
That blossom in the fields of art. 

Here Gubbio’s workshops gleam and glow 
With brilliant, iridescent dyes, 

"The dazzling whiteness of the snow, 
~The cobalt blue of summer skies; 

; _And vase and scutcheon, cup and plate,’ 
In perfect finish emulate 

*F aenza, Florence, Pesaro. 


Porth from Urbino’s gate there came 
_A youth with the angelic name 
Of Raphael, in form and face 
Himself angelic, and divine 
Tn arts of color and design. 
From him Francesco Xanto caught 
Something of his transcendent grace, 
And into fictile fabrics wrought 
‘Suggestions of the master’s thought. 
Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 
With madre-perl and golden lines 
Of arabesques, and interweaves 
His: birds and fruits and flowers and leaves 
About some landscape, shaded brown, 
ith olive tints on rock and town. 
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Behold this pe a within whose bowl 
Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With yellow-lustred stars o’erlaid, 
Colors of every tint and hue 
Mingle in one harmonious whole! 


With large blue eyes and steadfast gaze, 


Her yellow hair in net and braid, 

Necklace and ear-rings all ablaze 
With golden lustre o’er the glaze, 
A woman’s portrait; on the scroll, 
Cana, the Beautiful! A name 
Forgotten save for such brief fame 

_ As this memorial can bestow,— 
_ A gift some lover long ago 

Gave with his heart to this fair dame. 


A nobler title to renown 

Is thine, O pleasant Tuscan town, ~ 
Seated beside the Arno’s stream; 

For Luca della Robbia there 

Created forms so wondrous fair, 
They made thy sovereignty supreme. 
These choristers with lips of stone, 
Whose music is not heard, but seen, 
Still chant, as from their organ-screen, 
_ | Their Maker’s praise; nor these alone, 
But the more fragile forms of clay, 
- Hardly less beautiful than they, 


~~ 


y These saints and angels that adorn 
| The walls of hospitals, and tell 

_ The story of good deeds so well 

a ‘That poverty seems less forlorn, 
eee, And life more like a holiday. 


+ - Here in this old neglected pees 
_ That long eludes the traveller’s search, 
_ Lies the dead bishop on his tomb; 

_) Earth baste earth he slumbering lies, 


ey ae 


Sarlands of fruit nnd flowers in bloom 
ind foliage deck his resting-place; — 

. shadow in the sightless eyes, 

A pallor on the patient face, 

_ Made perfect by the furnace heat; 

an earthly passions and desires 
Beurnt out by purgatorial fires; 

" Seeming to say, “Our years are fleet, 
e to the weary death is sweet,” 


But the most wonderful of all 
” The ornaments on tomb or wall 
That grace the fair Ausonian shores 
_ Are those the faithful earth restores, 
Near some Apulian town concealed, 
ea In vineyard or in harvest field,— 
Vases and urns and bas-reliefs, 
ia. of forgotten griefs, 
0: records of heroic deeds 
_ Of demigods and mighty chiefs: 
Figures that almost move and speak, 
_ And, buried amid mould and weeds, 
ee; Still in their attitudes attest 


The presence of the graceful Greek,- — 


: Achilles in his armor dressed, 
Alcides with the Cretan bull, 
_ And Aphrodite with her boy, 

Or lovely Helena of Troy, 
Still living and still beautiful. 


“The child should grow into the man, 


In youth the heart exults and sings, 
The pulses leap, the feet have wings; 
In age the cricket chirps, and brings 
j The harvest-home of day. 


urn, turn, my wheel! ’T is. nature’s plan — 


The man grow wrinkled, old, and gray. 
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_ And cool the hot Sicilian isle, : 
_ Bear me away. I see below. : OR 
_ The long line of the Libyan Nile, — 
‘Flooding and feeding the parched lands 
With annual ebb and overflow, 
A fallen palm whose branches lie 
Beneath the Abyssinian sky, 
Whose roots are in Egyptian sands. ~ ‘ 
: On either bank huge water-wheels, 
: Belted with jars and dripping weeds, “ 
: Send forth their melancholy moans, ai 
As if, in their gray mantles hid, 
Dead anchorites of the Thebaid 
Knelt on the shore and told their beads, 
Beating their breasts with loud appeals 
And penitential tears and groans. : 


Ry 


This city, walled and thickly set 

_ With glittering mosque and minaret, 
Is Cairo, in whose gay bazaars ag 
The dreaming traveller first inhales 
The perfume of Arabian gales, 

And sees the fabulous earthen jars, — 
¢ Huge as were those wherein the maid 
: Morgiana found the Forty Thieves 

i Concealed in midnight ambuscade; _ 

Cy And seeing, more than half believes 

The fascinating tales that run 

» Through all the Thousand Nights and One, - 
ae i Told by the 7 Scheherezade. . 


"Fy 


<a oan tetris aint 


Atm “Moré strange ey wonderful than thao 


eae” : es ce i q > ad ~ 
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ie _ Are the Egyptian deities, t< 
_ Ammon, and Emeth, and the grand ; 

te Osiris, holding in his hand shy 

ie The lotus; Isis, crowned and veiled; ie 


The sacred Ibis, and the Sphinx; , a tae 
inte with blue enamelled links; , 


at perchance their night-watch kept 
Cleopatra while she slept,— 
plundered from the tombs of kings. 


urn, turn, my wheel! The human race, 
Of every tongue, of every place, 

ic. Caucasian, Coptic, or Malay, 

a that inhabit this great earth, 

ra hatever be their rank or worth, 

Are kindred and. allied by birth, 

And made of the same clay. 


"er desert sands, o’er gulf and bay, 
3 O’er anaes and oer Himalay, 


id bird-like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of King-te-tching, 

A burning town, or seeming so,— 
[hree thousand furnaces that glow 
incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre, 

i nd painted by the lurid glare, 

jets and flashes of red fire. 


\ i ta 
\s leaves that in the autumn fall, 
spotted and veined with various hues, 
Are | swept along the avenues, 
And lie in heaps by hedge and wall, 
from this grove of chimneys whirled 
all the markets of the world, 
These porcelain leaves are wafted on, 
ght yellow leaves with spots and stains” 
f violet and of crimson dye, 
: tender azure of a sky 
just washed by gentle April rains, 
ind beautiful with celadon. iis 
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_ Nor less the coarser housel o : 
‘The willow pattern, that we knew 
In childhood, with its bridge of blue. 

Leading to unknown thoroughfares; 
The solitary man who stares : 2 
At the white river flowing through | : . 
Its arches, the fantastic trees ; 
And wild perspective of the view; « 
‘ And intermingled among these fe 
The tiles that in our nurseries 
’ Filled us with wonder and delight, 
Or haunted us in dreams at night. 
~ % ' 
And yonder by Nankin, behold! : 
_ The Tower of Porcelain, strange and old, fie 
_ Uplifting to the astonished skies : 

_ Its ninefold painted balconies, 

With balustrades of twining leaves, ship 
And roofs .of tile, beneath whose eaves ; 

_ Hang porcelain bells that all the time : 

_ Ring with a soft, melodious chime; 

_ While the whole fabric is ablaze 

_ With varied tints, all fused in one na 

ae - Great mass of color, like a maze re 

‘ “Of von illumined by the sun. ow 


i inten, turn, my wheel! What is Weir, 
At daybreak must at dark be done, 

bs _ To-morrow will be another day; 
qT 


e- 


6-morrow the hot furnace flame vs a, 
z ee search the heart and try the frame, Rag 

stamp with honor or with shame ae 

oh aad vessels made of clay. ord aed 


( dled a rocked in Eastern seas, — 
rT e islands of the Japanese we 
Be eneath me lie; o’er lake and plain ~ / 
, the heron, and the crane f 
® clear realms of azure ae 


¢ feud Sistetcts that in ruins lie, 
N vith sunshine streaming through each rift, 
ind broken arches of blue sky. 


All the bright flowers that fill the land, 
Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 
“The snow on Fusiyama’s cone, 
“The midnight heaven so thickly sown k 
Jith constellations of bright stars, 
The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
. whisper by each stream and lake, 
‘he saffron dawn, the sunset red, 
Are painted on these lovely jars; 
igain the skylark sings, again 
Sune stork, the heron, and the crane 
‘Float through the azure overhead, 
“The counterfeit and counterpart 
>f Nature reproduced in Art. 


wrt is the child of Nature; yes, 

‘Her darling child, in whom we trace 
‘The features of the mother’s face, 
fer aspect and her attitude; 

All her majestic loveliness 

Chastened and softened and subdued 
nto a more attractive grace, 

And with a human sense imbued. 


le is the greatest artist, then, 

Whether of pencil or of pen, 

Who follows Nature. Never man, 

_As artist or as artisan, 

ursuing his own fantasies, 

< an touch the human heart, or please, 
i 6 io our nobler needs, 
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As he who sets his willing feet 
In Nature’s footprints, light and fleet, 
And follows fearless where she leads. 


Thus mused I on that morn in May, 
Wrapped in my visions like the Seer, 
Whose eyes behold not what is near, 

But only what is far away, 

When, suddenly sounding peal on peal, 
The church-bell from the neighboring town 
Proclaimed the welcome hour of noon. 
The Potter heard, and stopped his wheel, 
His apron on the grass threw down, 
Whistled his quiet little tune, 

Not overloud nor overlong, \ 

And ended thus his simple song: 


Stop, stop, my wheel! Too soon, too soon 
The noon will be the afternoon, 

Too soon to-day be yesterday; 
Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the past, 
And all are ground to dust at last, 

And trodden into clay! 


Haroun Al Raschid 


One day, Haroun Al Raschid read 
A book wherein the poet said: — 


“Where are the kings, and where the rest 
Of those who once the world possessed? 


“They're gone with all their pomp and show, 
They're gone the way that thou shalt go, 


“O thou who choosest for thy share 
The world, and what the world calls fair, 
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sars fell upon the page tp. read. 
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fhe Chamber over the Gate 


so far from thee 

mu canst no longer see, 

the Chamber over the Gate, 
hat old man desolate, 
eeping and wailing sore 

x his son, who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son! 


Ts it so long ago. 

“That cry of human woe 
om the walled city-came, 
alling on his dear name, 
that it has died away 

n the distance of to-day? 
-O Absalom, my son! 


There is no far or near, 

‘There is neither there nor here, 
[here is neither soon nor late, 
in that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 

» that cry of human woe, 

O Absalom, my son! 


From the ages that are past 

The voice sounds like a blast, 
er seas that wreck and drown, 
r tumult of traffic and town; - 
nd from ages yet to be 


eae a dt ede: 


t 
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Come the echoes back tome, / 
O Absalom, my son! 


Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair. 

O Absalom, my son! 


He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs; 
The light goes out in our hearts; 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

O Absalom, my son! 


That ’t is a common grief 

Bringeth but slight relief; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Ours is the heaviest cross; 

And forever the cry will be 

“Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son!” 


Helen of Tyré 


What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mists of the years, 
Itself but a mist like these? 
A woman of cloud and of fire; 
It is she; it is Helen of Tyre, 
The town in the midst of the seas, 


O Tyre! in thy crowded streets 
The phantom appears and retreats, 
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nd the Wieraclites that sell 
¢ id lions of brass, 


hen another phantom is seen 

At her side, in a gray, gabardine, 
____~With beard that floats to his waist; 
‘It is Simon Magus, the Seer; 

‘He speaks, and she pauses to hear 

A , The words he utters in haste. 


He says: “From this evil fame, 
— this life of sorrow and shame, 
I will lift thee and make thee mine; 
‘Thou hast been Queen Candace, 
‘And Helen of Troy, and shalt be 
a The qaecliigence Divine!” 
on. sweet as the breath of morn, 
‘To the fallen and forlorn 
et Are whispered words of praise; 
‘or the famished heart believes 
The falsehood that tempts and deceives, 


at 


B And the promise that betrays. 


So she eeows from land to land 
The wizard’s beckoning hand, 

_. As a leaf is blown by the gust, 
Till she vanishes into night. 
O reader, stoop down and write 
a _ With thy finger in the dust. 


e 
or town in the midst of the seas, 
With thy rafts of cedar trees, 
' Thy merchandise and thy ships, 
Thou, too, art become as naught, 
A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 
A name upon men’s lips. \ 
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The Tide Rises, the Tide Falls 


“ The tide rises, the tide falls, 

The twilight darkens, the curlew calls; 

Along the sea-sands damp and brown 

The traveller hastens toward the town, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 


Darkness settles on roofs and walls, 
But the sea, the sea in the darkness calls; 
The little waves, with their soft, white hands, 
Efface the footprints in the sands, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 


The morning breaks; the steeds in their stalls 
Stamp and neigh, as the hostler calls; 
The day returns, but nevermore 
Returns the traveller to the shore, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 


Moonlight 


As a pale phantom with a lamp 
Ascends some ruin’s haunted stair, 

So glides the moon along the damp 
Mysterious chambers of the air. 


Now hidden in cloud, and now revealed, 
As if this phantom, full of pain, 

Were by the crumbling walls concealed, 
And at the windows seen again. 


Until at last, serene and proud 
In all the splendor of her light, 
She walks the terraces of cloud, 
Supreme as Empress of the Night. 


I look, but recognize no more 
_ Objects familiar to my view; 
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mee. 
ings are changed. One mass of shade, 

‘he elm-trees drop their curtains down; 

y | palace, park, and colonnade j 

- Iwalk as in a foreign town. © 


‘he ‘very iia beneath my feet 
As clothed with a diviner air; 

While marble paves the silent’ street 
5 And glimmers in the empty square. 


n vain we look, in vain uplift 
Our eyes to heaven, if we are blind; 
fe see but what we have the gift 


$weet chimes! that in the loneliness of night 
Salute the passing hour, and in the dark 

* And silent chambers of the household mark 
_ The movements of the myriad orbs of light! 

‘Through my closed eyelids, by the inner sight, 
es. I see the constellations in the arc 

q Of their great circles moving on, and hark! 


am almost hear them singing in their flight. 

setter than sleep it is to lie awake, 
O’er-canopied by the vast starry dome 

Of the immeasurable sky; to feel 

fhe slumbering world sink under us, and make 
sabes an, eddy,—a ‘mere rush of foam 

On the pit sea belch a sinking keel. »— 
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THE STUDENT'S TALE | > 
THE FALCON OF SER FEDERIGO ’ 


‘One summer morning, when the sun was hot, 

Weary with labor in his garden-plot, 

On a rude bench beneath his cottage eaves, 
Ser Federigo sat among the leaves . 
Of a huge vine, that, with its arms outspread, — 

- Hung its delicious clusters overhead. 
' Below him, through the lovely valley, flowed 
The river Arno, like a winding road, im ji 

And from its banks were lifted high in air — , Ve 
_ The spires and roofs of Florence called the Fair; ag 
“ To him a marble tomb, that rose above 

- His wasted fortunes and his buried love. 
For there, in banquet and in tournament, bie 

a wealth had lavished been, his substance spent, . 

- To woo and lose, since ill his wooing sped, i) Sa 

Monna Giovanna, who his rival wed, al Be 6 
vv ‘Yet ever in his fancy reigned supreme, . 

ney ideal woman of a young man’ s dream. 


- ‘Then he withdrew, in poverty and pdin, eae 
‘a To this small farm, the last of his domain,  —_— 
hae His only comfort and his only care a 
| fe To prune his vines, and plant the fig and pears v4, 
_ His only forester and only guest Me 
me - His falcon, faithful to him, when the rest, fs 
3 _ Whose willing hands had found so light of yore a: 
The brazen knocker of his palace door, eat 4 
en now no | agate to lift the wooden latch 


lerself, yet not herself; a eae 


i 1 dreamily before his pail cided sieht 
ated the vision of his lost delight. 

ide him, motionless, the drowsy bird | 

rearned of the chase, and in his slumber heard _ 


th flowing tresses, and eyes wide and wild, : 


ming undaunted up the garden walk, 
looking not at him, but at the hawk. 


“Beautiful falcon!” said he, “would that I 
V ight hold thee on my wrist, or see thee fly!” 
the voice was hers, and made strange echoes start 


‘hrough all the haunted chambers of his heart, 


\s an aeolian harp through gusty doors 


some old ruin its wild music pours. 


ho is thy mother, my fair boy?” he said, 
s hand laid softly on that shining head. 
onna Giovanna. Will you let me stay 
le while, and with your falcon play? 
Ve live there, just beyond your garden wall, 
1 the oy, house behind the poplars tall.” 
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So he spake orn ‘ond Federigo meray 
As from afar each softly uttered word, 
And drifted onward through the golden ear 
And shadows of the misty sea of dreams, 
As mariners becalmed through vapors drift, 
And feel the sea beneath them sink and lift, 
And hear far off the mournful breakers roar, 
And voices calling faintly from the shore! 
Then waking from his pleasant reveries, 
He took the little boy upon his knees, 
And told him stories of his gallant bird, 
Till in their friendship he became a third. ; 
Monna Giovanna, widowed in her prime, 
Had come with friends to pass the summer time 
In her grand villa, half-way up the hill, Pe 
O’erlooking Florence, but retired and still; , "a 
With iron gates, that opened through long lines | ; 
Of sacred ilex and centennial pines, 
And terraced gardens, and broad steps of stone, 
_ And sylvan deities, with moss o’ergrown, 
And fountains palpitating in the heat, 
And all Val d’Arno stretched beneath its feet. 
Here in seclusion, as a widow may, ¥ 
The lovely lady whiled the hours away, 
Pacing in sable robes the statued hall, 
Herself the stateliest statue among all, 
And seeing more and more, with secret joy, 
_ Her husband risen and living in her boy, 
Till the lost sense of life returned again, 
Not as delight, but as relief from pain. 
Meanwhile the boy, rejoicing in his strength, . ae 
- Stormed down ‘the terraces from length to lade ‘id 
_ The screaming peacock chased in hot pursuit, . 
And climbed the garden trellises for fruit. 
WE But his. chief pastime was to watch the flight, 
Of a gerfalcon, soaring into sight, » Ne 
Beyond the trees that fringed ‘the garden wall, “ 
‘AL ig conayes swooping at some’ distant i" 
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0 ‘might the Ceester of the falcon be, - 
til. that happy morning, when he found 


ad now a shadow and a terror fell 

m the great house, as if a passing-bell 

olled from the tower, and filled each spacious room 

With secret awe and preternatural gloom; 

4 The petted boy grew ill, and day by day 

ined with mysterious malady away. 

The mother’s heart would not be comforted; 

Her darling seemed to her already dead, 

And often, sitting by the sufferer’s side, 
“What can I do to comfort thee?” she cried. 

At first the silent lips made no reply, 

“But, moved at length by her importunate cry, 

““Give me,” he answered, with imploring tone, 

‘Ser Federigo’s falcon for my own!” 


_ How could she ask, e’en for her darling’s sake, 
Such favor at a luckless lover’s hand, 

Well knowing that to ask was to command? 
‘Well knowing, what all falconers confessed, 
n-all the land that falcon was the best, 

e master’s pride and passion and delight, 
And the sole pursuivant of this poor knight. 
But yet, for her child’s sake, she could no less 


he 


Than give assent, to soothe his restlessness, 
$0 promised, and then promising to keep 
Her promise sacred, saw him fall asleep. 


he morrow ‘was a bright September morn; 
The earth was beautiful as if new-born; 
There was that nameless splendor everywhere, 
hat wild exhilaration in the air, 
Which makes the passers in the city street 
Ci ongratulate each other as they meet. 
ag lovely ladies, clothed in cloak and hood, 
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Passed ona the garden gate into the wood, * 
Under the lustrous leaves, and’ through the sheen ts 
Of dewy sunshine showering down between. a 
The one, close-hooded, had the attractive grace 
Which sorrow sometimes lends a woman’s face; | — 
Her dark eyes moistened with the mists that roll ~ 
From the ‘gulf-stream of passion in the soul; ; 
The other with her hood thrown back, her hair 
Making a golden glory in the air, 

Her cheeks suffused with an auroral blush, 

Her young heart singing louder than the thrush, 
So Walked, that morn, through mingled light and shade, 
Each by the other’s presence lovelier made, bs 
Monna Giovanna and her bosom friend, pesd 
Intent upon their errand and its end. ig 


They found Ser Federigo at his toil, t 
Like banished Adam, delving in the soil; 
And when he looked and these fair women spied, 
The garden suddenly was glorified; 

His long-lost Eden was restored again, : 
And the strange river winding through the plain 
No longer was the Arno to his‘eyes, _ rs 

. But the Euphrates watering Paradise! 


\ 


Monna Giovanna raised her stately head, 
And with fair words of salutation said; 

“Ser Federigo, we come here as friends, 

Hoping in this to make some poor amends, ' 
For past unkindness. I who ne’er before | _ co 
Would even cross the threshold of your door, 

I who in happier days such pride maintained, 
Refused your banquets, and your gifts disdained, 
This morning come, a self-invited guest, 

To put your generous nature to the test, _ 

_ And breakfast with you under your own vine.” 
To which he answered: “Poor desert of mine, 
Not your “unkindness call it, for if aught © % 
Is good in me of feeling or of thought, : 
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t comes, ea this last grace ‘oniveigha 
ITOWS, all regrets of other days.” 


pater further compliment and talk, 

Among the asters in the garden walk 

He left his guests; and to his cottage turned, 

And as he entered for a moment yearned 

For the lost splendors of the days of old, 

Ss ruby glass, the silver and the gold, 

_And felt how piercing is the sting of pride, 
y want embittered and intensified. 

He looked about him for some means or way 

To keep this unexpected holiday; 

Searched every cupboard, and then searched again, 
‘Summoned the maid, who came, but came in vain; 
“The Signor did not hunt to-day,” she said, 

-“There’s nothing in the house but wine and bread.” 

Then suddenly the drowsy falcon shook 

ok little bells, with that sagacious look, 

_Which said, as plain as language to the ear, 

‘Tf anything is wanting, I am here!” 


“Yes, everything is wanting, gallant bird! 

"The master seized thee without further word. 

“Like thine own lure, he whirled thee round; ah mel 
Fhe pomp and flutter of brave falconry, 

‘The bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet hood, 

he flight and the pursuit‘o’er field and wood, 

All these forevermore are ended now; 

‘No longer victor, but the victim thou! 


Then on the board a snow-white cloth he spread, 
aid on its wooden dish the loaf of bread, 

rought purple grapes with autumn sunshine hot, 
he fragrant peach, the juicy bergamot; 

"hen in the midst a flask of wine he placed 

And with autumnal flowers the banquet graced. 
‘Ser Federigo, would not these suffice 

‘Without thy falcon stuffed with cloves and spice? 
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When all was ready, and the courtly dame = 
With her companion ‘to the cottage came, 
Upon Ser Federigo’s brain there fell 
The wild enchantment of a magic spell! 
The room they entered, mean and low and small, 
Was changed into a sumptuous banquet-hall, 
With fanfares by aerial trumpets blown; 
The rustic chair she sat on was a throne; 
He ate celestial food, and a divine 
Flavor was given to his country wine, | 
And the poor falcon, fragrant with his spice, 
A peacock was, or bird of paradise! 
When the repast was ended, they arose 
And passed again into the garden-close. 
Then said the lady, “Far too well I know, 
Remembering still the days of long ago, 
Though you betray it not, with what surprise 
You see me here in this familiar wise. 
You have no children, and you cannot guess 
What anguish, what unspeakable distress 
A mother feels, whose child is lying ill, 
Nor how her heart anticipates his will. 
And yet for this, you see me lay aside 
All womanly reserve and check of pride, 
And ask the thing most precious in your sight, 
Your falcon, your sdle comfort and delight, 
Which if you find it in your heart to give, 
My poor, unhappy boy perchance may live.” 


k 


: 


Ser Federigo listens, and replies, 

With tears of love and pity in his eyes: 
“Alas, dear lady! there can be no task 

So sweet to me, as siving when you ask. . 
One little hour ago, if I had known 
This wish of yours, it would have been my own. 
But thinking in what manner I could best 
Do honor to the presence of my guest, , 
I deemed that visa worthier could be —™S 
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nd so my Let falcon breathed his last 
O > furnish forth this morning our repast.” 


mute contrition, mingled with dismay, 

he gentle lady turned her eyes away, 

Tieving that he such sacrifice should make 
ad kill his falcon for a woman’s sake, 

Yet feeling in her heart a woman’s pride, 

‘hat nothing she could ask for was denied; 
[hen took her leave, and passed out at the gate 
h footstep slow and soul disconsolate. 


Three days went by, and lo! a passing-bell 
Tolled from the little chapel in the dell; 

nm strokes Ser Federigo heard, and said, 
sreathing a ‘prayer, “Alas! her child is dead!” 


xr Federigo sat beside its door, 

t now, with servitors to do his will, 

the grand villa, half-way up the hill, 

t at the Christmas feast, and at his side 


throned once more in the old rustic chair, 
gh-perched upon the back of which there stood 
image of a falcon carved in wood, 


THE LEGEND OF RABBI BEN LEVI 


ibbi Ben Levi, on the Sabbath, read 
volume of the Law, in which it said, 
in | shall look upon my face and live.” 
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And as he read, he prayed that God would give 
His faithful servant grace with mortaleye = 
To look upon His face and yet not die. 


Then fell'a sudden shadow on the page, ‘ 
And,. lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age, 
He saw the Angel of Death before him stand, 
_ Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 
Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteous man, 
Yet through his veins a chill of terror ran. 
With trembling voice he said, “What wilt thou here?” 
~The Angel answered, “Lo! the time draws near : 
When thou must die; yet first, by God’s decree, 
Whate’er thou askest shall be granted thee.” , 
Replied the Rabbi, “Let these living eyes . va% 
First look upon my place in Paradise.” 


Then said the Angel, “Come with me ‘and look.” 
Rabbi Ben Levi closed the sacred book, 
And rising, and uplifting his gray head, 
“Give me thy sword,” he to the Angel said, 
_ “Lest thou shouldst fall upon me by the way.” 
_ The Angel smiled and hastened to obey, 
’ Then led him forth to the Celestial Town, 
And set him on the wall, whence, gazing down, 
Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living eyes,, . 
Might look upon his place in Paradise, 
_ Then straight into the city of the Lord 9 
_ The Rabbi leaped with the Death-Angel’s sword, =— 
_ And through the streets there swept a sudden breath _ 
_ Of something there unknown, which men call death. ° ty 
__ Meanwhile the Angel stayed without, and cried, 
_ “Come back!” To which the Rabbi's voice replied, 


=~ 


ie “No! in the name of God, whom I adore, 
; _ I swear that hence I will depart no more!” 


‘Then all the Angels cried, “O Holy One, ag 


__ See what the son of Levi here hath done! be po 
es The kingd om of Heaven he takes by Peg) tba 


e’er ties son ‘of Levi break his oath? 
t him remain; for he with mortal eye 
‘Shall look upon my face and yet not die.” 


yond the outer wall the Angel of Death 


~ “Give back the sword, and let me go my way.” 
~Whereat the Rabbi paused, and answered, “Nay! 

f Anguish enough already hath it caused 

Among the sons of men.” And while he paused 

e heard the awful mandate of the Lord | 

‘ esounding through the air, “Give back the sword!” 


“Tie Rabbi bowed his head in sine prayer, 

Then said he to the dreadful Angel, “Swear r 
“No human eye shall look on it again; —_\ 
But when thou takest away the souls of men, 
Boyett unseen, and with an unseen sword, : 
“Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Lord. m4 Wg 
The Angel took the ‘sword again, and swore, 
ps walks on earth unseen forevermore. 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE - 
a KING ROBERT OF SICILY | 


Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
‘Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

‘With retinue of many a knight and squire, 
On St. John’s eve, at vespers, proudly. sat 
And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 
And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 

“Repeated, like a burden or refrain, - 
‘He caught the words, “Deposutt Bien 
De sede, et exaltavit humiles;” 

“And slowly lifting up his kingly head 
to a learned clerk beside him said, 
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B eard the great voice, and said, with panting breath, 


See ge 


Cre an wes 
| “what mean ‘these words?” The acivisha : 
“He has put down the mighty from their men 
And has exalted them of low degree.” 
| Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, 
“Tis well that such seditious words are sung — e 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue; ORY ae 
_ For unto priests and people be it known, 
‘There is no power can push me from my throne res 
_ And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, eg? s eo 
_Lulled by the chant monotonous and deen, ca ’ 


“When he awoke, it was already night; $ . 
‘The church was empty, and there was no-light, ~ ae 
“Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint, 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 
He started from his seat and gazed around, 
_ But saw no living thing and heard no sound. ie R 
He groped towards the door, but it was. locked; 
_ He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked, 
_ And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, ; 
qs _ And imprecations upon men and saints, ae 
The sounds reéchoed from the roof and walls 
_As if dead priests were Jaughing in their stalls, & 


- 


Rane 


At length the sexton, hearing Son without — 
The tumult of the knocking and the shout, : ‘ 
_ And thinking thieves were in the house of oleae, 
4 Came with his lantern, asking, “Who is there?” 

' _ Half choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said, it 

pi pRen: *t is I, the King! Art thou afraid?” 

_ The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 

“This is some drunken vagabond, or worse!” 
a Turned the great key and flung the portal wide; 
Aman rushed by him at a single stride, 
Haggard, half naked, without hat or cloak, F 
j _ Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, a: 
But leaped into the blackness of the night, Ss 
And vanished con a neat wy his sight. 


ond: ‘Emperor. of altenaine A 
ed of his magnificent attire, 
eaded, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
sh sense of wrong and outrage desperate, 
trode on and thundered at the palace gate; 
ushed through the courtyard, thrusting in his rage 
ight and left each seneschal and page, 
d hurried up the broad and sounding stair, 
> white face ghastly in the torches’ glare. 
m hall to hall he passed with breathless speed; 
ices and cries he heard, but did not heed, 
til at last he reached the banquet-room, 

ing with light, and breathing with perfume. 


here on the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring, 

Robert’s self in features, form, and height, 

all transfigured with angelic light! | 

yas an Angel; and his presence there 

Nith a divine effulgence filled the air, 
exaltation, piercing the disguise, f 

ough ere the hidden Angel recognize, 


n oment speechless, motionless, amazed, 

throneless monarch on the Angel gazed, 

o met his look of anger and surprise 

h the divine compassion of his eyes; 

en said, “Who art thou? and why com’st thou here?” 
which King Robert answered with a sneer, ; 
JI am the King, and come to claim my own 

m an impostor, who usurps my throne!” 

‘suddenly, at these’ audacious words, 
sprang ‘the angry guests, and drew their swords; 

the Angel answered, with unruffled brow, 

“Nay, not the King, but the King’s Jester, thou 

eforth shalt wear the bells and scolltped cape, 
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Deaf to King Roberts pee ae 
They thrust him from the hall and ak tai 
_A group of tittering pages ran before, ae 
And as they opened wide the folding-door, =§= © 
‘His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, 
The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, 
- And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 
With the mock plaudits of “Long live the King!” 


Next morning, waking with the day’s first oa 
He said within himself, “It was a dream!” 
- But the straw rustled as he turned his head, 
_ There were the cap and bells beside his bed, 
: Around him rose the bare, discolored walls, _ : 
; Close by, the steeds were champing in their sietiate } 
_ And in the corner, a revolting shape, Ag 
Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. 
' It was no dream; the’world he loved so an 4 3 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touchL 


z ‘Days came and went; and now returned suai 
' To Sicily the old Saturnian reign; j 
_ Under the Angel’s governance benign 
The happy island danced with corn and wine, 
And deep within the mountain’s burning breast - is 
Enceladus, the giant, was at rest, ES 
Vz [~~ 
fl Misahwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, — eb co" 
_ Sullen and silent and disconsolate. = = aly 
hs re Dressed in the motley garb that Jesters wear, eA 
_ With look bewildered and a vacant stare, Pi 
‘ : Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn, 
eh te courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scom, 
: Pete only friend the ape, his only food ca 
nat others left,—he still was unsubdued. 
1 when the Angel met him on his way, 
half in earnest, half in jest, would say, ; 


though tendaniys that he we feel - 


d, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 
e.haughty answer back, “I am, I am the King!” 


most three years were ended; when there came 
nbassadors of great repute and name 
tom Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
mto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbane 
By letter summoned them forthwith to come 
in Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 
the Angel with great joy received his guests, 
ad gave them presents of embroidered vests, ¢ 
nd velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 
And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 
then he departed with them o’er the sea 
Into the lovely land of Italy, 
4 ‘hose loveliness was more resplendent made 


YT he solemn ape Anat ee ehinee 
King Robert rode, making huge merriment 
r all the country towns through which they went. 


e epdoe received them with great pomp and blare 
ff bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter’s square, 
siving his benediction and embrace, 
Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. « 
While with congratulations and with prayers 
Je entertained the Angel unawares, 
Ebert, the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 
to their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 
7 am the King! Look, and behold in me 
‘obert, your brother, King of Sicily! — 
i man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 
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Flashing along the towns of Italy 


He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, i 2a 


ela 4 - -S - 


Is an impostor in: a king’s disguise. 
Do you not know me? does no voice within 
Answer my cry, and say we are akin?” 


The Pope in silence, but with troubled mien, 
Gazed at the Angel’s countenance serene; 
The Emperor, laughing, said, “It is strange sport 
To keep a madman for thy Fool at court!” 
And the poor, baffled Jester in disgrace 
Was hustled back among the populace. 


In solemn state the Holy Week went by, 
And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky; 
The presence of the Angel, with its light, 
Before the sun rose, made the city bright, 
And with new fervor filled the hearts of men, 
Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 
Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendor saw, 
He felt within a power unfelt before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 
He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward. 


And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube’s shore, 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his train, 


Unto Salerno, and from thence by sea. 


And when once more within Palermo’s wall, uy 
And, seated on the throne in his great hall, lee 
He heard the Angelus from corivent towers, 


As if the better world conversed with ours, e: 


And with a gesture bade the rest retire; 
And when they were alone, the Angel said, 
“Art thou the King?” Then, bowing down his head, 
King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 

_ And meekly answered him: ou: knowest_ oa ’ 


as scarlet are; let me go hence, 

some cloister’s ‘school of penitence, 

.cross those stones, that pave the way to heaven, 
alk barefoot, till my guilty soul be shriven!” 


The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place, 
And through the open window, loud and clear, 
They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult of the street: 
e has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree!” 
And through the chant a second melody 
ose like the throbbing of a single string: 
‘I am an Angel, and thou art the King!” 


ing Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
Lifted his eyes, and lo! he was alone! 

But all apparelled as in days of old, 

With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold; 

id when his courtiers came, they found him there 
1eeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 


aS} Part Second 


“THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE 
 KAMBALU 


‘Into the city of Kambalu, 

the road that leadeth to Ispahan, 
the head of his dusty caravan, 

den with treasure from realms afar, 
Baldacca and Kelat and Kandahar, 

ide the great captain Alau. 


‘he. ‘Khan from his palace-window gazed, 
id aw in the thronging street beneath, 
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- And the weary camels that bared their teeth, ‘3 


_ Rode the great captain Alau; aay 4] 


_ The miners are sifting the golden sand,- 


_ His treasures are at thy palace-door, 


Wperduch the clouds of dust by the caravan eed e d, 
‘The flash of harness and jewelled sheath, 


_ I left my forces to lie in wait, 


In he Fide of the setting ee 


And the shining scimitars of the guard, 


As they passed and passed through the gates onbatel “4 
Into the shade of the palace-yard. ; 


Thus into the city of Kambalu 


And he stood before the Khan, and said: 
“The enemies of my lord are dead; 
All the Kalifs of all the West ee 
Bow and obey thy least behest; nae 
The plains are dark with the mulberry-trees, ge 
The weavers are busy in Samarcand, ’ 


The divers plunging for pearls in the seas, 
And peace and plenty are in the land. 


“Baldacca’s Kalif, and he alone, 
Rose in revolt against thy throne: 


With the swords and the shawls and the jewels he wore * 
His body is dust o’er the desert blown. 


* “A mile outside of Baldacca’s gate 


+5 


Concealed by forests and hillocks of sand, 


‘Fox we heard the sound of gongs from withiisha 
nd with clash of cymbals and warlike din 
gates swung wide; and we turned and fled; 
the garrison sallied forth and Sapa” 


hee ag 
the gate v ‘we eke: behold, 

wer that is called the Tower of Gold! 
ere the Kalif had hidden his wealth, 


sacks of wheat in a granary; 

And thither the miser crept by stealth 

Lo feel of the gold that gave him health, 

to gaze and gloat with his hungry eye 

jewels that gleamed like a glow-worm’s spark, 
the eyes of a panther in the dark. 


aid to the Kalif: “Thou art old, 

ou hast no need of so much gold. 

Phou shouldst not have heaped and hidden it here, 
il the breath of battle was hot and near, 

have sown through the land these useless hoards 
pring into shining blades of swords, 

d keep thine honor sweet and clear. 

se grains of gold are not grains of wheat; 
fhese bars of silver thou canst not eat; ; 

lese jewels and pearls and precious stones 

nnot cure the aches in thy bones, 

or keep the feet of Death one hour 

om climbing the stairways of thy tower!’ 


then into his dungeon I locked the drone, 
id left him to feed there all alone 
the honey-cells of his golden hive; 
lever a prayer, nor a cry, nor a groan 


as heard from those massive walls of stone, 
x again was the Kalif seen alive! 


Siutohine his treasure he had died; 
as he lay there, he appeared 
statue of gold with a silver beard, 
arms outstretched as if crucified.” 
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This is the story, strange and true, _ ie 

_ That the great captain Alau 

. Told to his brother the Tartar Khan, 
When he rode that day into Kambalu 
By the road that leadeth to Ispahan. 


THE STUDENT’S TALE 
THE COBBLER OF HAGENAU 7 


I trust that somewhere and somehow 
You all have heard of Hagenau, 1 
A quiet, quaint, and ancient town “ 
_Among the green Alsatian hills, “ 
A place of valleys, streams, and mills, 
Where Barbarossa’s castle, brown 
_ With rust of centuries, still looks down 
On the broad, drowsy land below,— 
On shadowy forests filled with game, 
_ And the blue river winding slow alee 
Through meadows, where the hedges grow 
- That give this little town its name. 


‘ 
It happened in the good old times, . — 
While yet the Master-singers filled a 
_ The noisy workshop and'the guild | 
pevith various melodies and rhymes, 
That here in Hagenau there dwelt 
a A cobbler,—one who loved debate, 
2 a¥ _ And, arguing from a postulate, is ; 
_ Would say what others only felt; af hae | ty 
- Aman of forecast and of thrift, Sy 3 
He And of a shrewd and careful mind 
S In this world’s business, but inclined 
oa Somewhat to let the next world drift. 


‘Hans § Sachs me vast delight he read, 


ble Figtetony of the Dove 
ways running in his head. 
2 kept, moreover, at his side, 
mong his leathers and his tools, 


Eulenspiegel, open wide; 
h these he was much edified: 
He thought them wiser than the Schools. 


is good wife, full of godly fear, 

iked not these worldly themes to hear; 
Psalter was her book of songs; 

» only music to her ear 

s that which to the Church belongs, 
en the loud choir on Sunday chanted, 
nd the two angels carved in wood, 

at by the windy organ stood, 

ew on their trumpets loud and clear, 
nd all the echoes, far and near, 
Gibbered as if the church were haunted. 


utside his door, one afternoon, 

s humble votary of the muse 

t in the narrow strip of shade 
ya projecting cornice made, 

’ Mending the Burgomaster’s shoes, 
ad singing a familiar tune: — 


_ “Our ingress into the world 
Was naked and bare; 
Our progress through the world 
Is trouble and care; 
Our egress from the world 
Will be nobody knows where: 
_ But if we do well here . 
We shall do well there; 
nd I could tell you no more, 
‘Should I preach a whole year!” eae 
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Thus sang the cobbler at his work © ibe ik tok 
And with his gestures marked the time, 
Closing together with a jerk 

Of his oe thread the stitch and rhyme. 


Meanwhile is quiet little dame 

Was leaning o’er the window-sill, 
Eager, excited, but mouse-still, 

Gazing impatiently to see 

What the great throng of folk might be 
That onward in procession came, 

' Along the unfrequented street, 

- With horns that blew, and drums that beat, 
And banners flying, and the flame 
Of tapers, and, at times, the sweet 
Voices of nuns; and as they sang 

_ Suddenly all the church-bells rang. ‘ 


' In a gay coach, above the crowd, 
‘There sat a monk in ample hood, 
‘Who with his right hand held aloft 
‘A red and ponderous cross of wood, 
To which at times’ he meekly bowed. 
In front three horsemen rode, and oft, 
With voice and air importunate, 

' A boisterous herald cried aloud: ' 
“The grace of God is at your gate!” 

So onward to, the church they passed. 


a t 


_ The cobbler slowly turned his last, 

_ And, wagging his sagacious head, 
Unto his kneeling housewife said: 
“°-T is the monk Tetzel. I have heard 
The cawings of that reverend bird. 
Don't let him cheat you of your gold; 
Ds" Indulgence is not bought aa sold.” 


, » ' 
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3 The church of Hagenau, that night, — 
bias of people, full of light; 
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priest intoned, the organ groaned © 
inarticulate despair; 
“he candles on the altar blazed, 
nd full in front of it upraised 
he red cross stood against the oa 
elow, upon the altar-rail 
ndulgences were set to sale, 
ike ballads at a country fair. 
_ heavy strong-box, iron-bound 


Then from the pulpit overhead, 

etzel the monk, with fiery glow, 
Thundered upon the crowd below. 
Good people all, draw near!” he said; 
“Purchase these letters, signed and sealed, 
By which all sins, though unrevealed 
And unrepented, are forgiven! 

ount but the gain, count not the loss! 
our gold and silver are but. dross, 

nd yet they pave the way to heaven. 
hear your mothers and your sires 
Cry “from their -purgatorial fires, 

iy And will ye not their ransom pay? 

O senseless people! when the gate 

Of heaven is open, will ye wait? 

ill ye not enter in to-day? 

‘o-morrow it will be too. late; 

I shall be gone upon my way. 

- Make haste! pine money while ye ay 
The women shuddered, and turned pale; 
Allured by hope or driven by fear, 

With many a sob and many a tear, 

All crowded to the altar-rail. 

j Pieces of silver and of gold 
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Into the tinkling strong-box fell 
Like pebbles dropped into a well; 
And soon the ballads,were all sold. 
The cobbler’s wife among the rest 
Slipped into the capacious chest 


Hiding the paper in her breast; 

And homeward through the darkness went 
Comforted, quieted, content; 

She did not walk, she rather flew, 

A dove that settles to her nest, 

When some appalling bird of prey 

That scared her has been driven away. 


The days went by, the monk was gone, 
The summer passed, the winter came; 3 
Though seasons changed, yet still the same = 
The daily round of life went on; " i 
The daily round of household care, cD 
The narrow life of toil and prayer. FS, 
But in her heart the cobbler’s dame if 
Had now a treasure beyond price, 
A secret joy without a name, i ‘ 
The certainty of Paradise. — 
Alas, alas! Dust unto dust! a 
Before the winter wore away, ity: 
Her body in the churchyard lay, df 
Her patient soul was with the Just! ; “a 
After her death, among the things . eer 
That even the poor preserve with care,— ; 
Some little trinkets and cheap rings, ri 
A locket with her mother’s hair, ne 
Her wedding gown, the faded flowers | ere 
She wore upon her wedding day,— __—, ¥ 
Among these memories of past hours, ‘oa 
That so much of the heart reveal, ; 
_ Carefully kept and put away, aes 
- The Letter of Indulgence lay “55 
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eck or more; and no mass said, 
was rank heresy, or at least 
tempt of Church; thus said the Priest 


rather doubtful of the.laws. 
he Justice from his elbow-chair 
e him a look that seemed to say: 


he as,° came » struggling from Ae, throat 
varce audibly: The Justice wrote 

- words down in a book, and then 
tinued, as he raised his pen; 

e is; and hath a mass been said’ 
‘0 the salvation of her soul? — 

e, speak the truth! confess the whole 
The pabbler without pause replied: 

yf mass or prayer there was no need; 

at the moment when she died 

‘soul was with the glorified!” 

from his pocket with all speed 
drew the Bey, title-deed, 


tz 


ne Justice read, amused, amazed; 
as he. read his mirth increased; 
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Now archly at the angry Priest. 
“From all excesses, sins, and crimes 
Thou hast committed in past times 
Thee I absolve! And furthermore, 
Purified from all earthly taints, 

To the communion of the Saints 
And to the sacraments restore! 

All stains of weakness, and all trace 
Of shame andicensure I efface; , 
Remit the pains thou shouldst endure, 
And make thee innocent and pure, ¥ 
So that in dying, unto thee ; 
The gates of heaven shall open be! 
Though long thou livest, yet this grace 
Until the moment of thy death — 
Unchangeable continueth me 3 


Then said he to the Priest: a find + 

This document is duly signed ~* 

Brother John Tetzel, his own hand. 

At all tribunals in the land - 

In evidence it may be used; 

Therefore acquitted is the accused. ‘a 

Then to the cobbler turned: “My friend, 

Pray tell me, didst thou ever read 

Reynard the Fox?”—“Oh yes, indeed!”— 
| “I thought so. Don’t forget the, end.” 


' from Part Third 


_ THE SPANISH JEW'S TALE 
AZRAEL ~ * 
King Solomon, before his Wee gate 
At evening, on the pavement tessellate 


rig Was walking with a stranger from the East, 
_Arrayed in rich attire as for a feast, ; 


‘The mighty ; Runjeet- Sing, a learned man, 
[Tales Bi By Afatan? Inn, 


of the realms of Hindostan. 
as they walked the guest became aware 
a white figure in the twilight air, 
(Zing intent, as one who with surprise 
is form and features seemed to recognize; 
‘Andina whisper to the king he said: 
What is yon shape, that, pallid as the dead, 
s watching me, as if he sought to trace 
the dim light the features of my face?” 


he king looked, and replied: “I know him well; 

t is the Angel men call Azrael, 

is the Death Angel; what hast thou to fear?” 
And the guest answered: “Lest he should come near, 
And speak to me, and take away my breath! 

Save me from Azrael, save me from death! 

king, that hast dominion o’er the wind, 

id it arise and bear me hence to Ind.” 


he king gazed upward at the cloudless sky, 
hispered a word, and raised his hand on high, 
nd lo! the signet-ring of chrysoprase 

nm his uplifted finger seemed to blaze 

vith hidden fire, and rushing from the west 
here came a mighty wind, and seized the guest. 
d lifted him from earth, and on they passed, 
is shining garments streaming in the blast, . 
} silken banner o’er the walls upreared, 

A purple cloud,.that gleamed and disappeared. 
‘Then said the Angel, smiling: “If this man 

‘Be Rajah Runjeet-Sing of Hindostan, 

Thou has done well in listening to his prayer; 
4I was upon my way to seek him there.” 


HE SICILIAN’S TALE 
THE MONK OF CASAL-MAGGIORE 
. e on a time, some centuries ago, 


e hot, sunshine two Franciscan friars 
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Wended their weary way, with Socios slow, 3 
Back to their convent, whose white walls and spires 

Gleamed on the hillside like a patch of snow; j 
Covered with dust they were, and torn by briers, 

And bore like sumpter-mules upon their backs 

The badge of poverty, their beggar’s sacks. 


The first was Brother Anthony, a spare 


_ As if his body but white ashes were, 


_ But to the mass-book gave but little heed, 


* 


Thus for our needs doth Providence provide; 


And silent man, with pallid cheeks and thin, 


Much given to vigils, penance, fasting, prayer, ie 


Solemn and gray, and worn with discipline, 


Heaped on the living coals that glowed within; 
A simple monk, like many of his day, 
Whose instinct was to listen and obey. 


A different man was Brother Timothy, 

Of larger mould and of a coarser paste; 
A rubicund and stalwart monk was he, 

Broad in the shoulders, broader in the waist, 
Who often filled the dull refectory 

With noise by which the convent was disgraced, 


By reason he had never learned to read. 


Now, as they passed the outskirts of a wood, 
They saw, with mingled pleasure and surprise, 

Fast tethered to a tree an ass, that stood 
Lazily winking his large, limpid eyes. 

The farmer Gilbert, of that neighborhood, 
His owner was, who, looking for supplies 

Of fagots, deeper in the wood had strayed, 

Leaving his beast to ponder in the shade. 


_As soon as Brother Timothy espied 
The patient animal,-he said: “Good-lack! 


_ We'll lay our wallets on the creature’s back.” 
“This ny: done, he leisurely untied 
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rom head and neck the halter of the jack, 
d put it round his own, and to the tree 
od tethered fast as if the ass were he. 


And, bursting forth into a merry laugh, 
_ He cried to Brother Anthony: “Away! 

_-And drive the ass before you with your staff; 
' And when you reach the convent you may say 

You left me at a farm, half tired and half 

_ Ill with a fever, for a night and day, 

And that the farmer lent this ass to bear 

Our wallets, that are heavy with good fare.” 


= f 

Now Brother Anthony, who knew the pranks 
Of Brother Timothy, would not persuade 

x reason with him on his quirks and cranks, 
But, being obedient, silently obeyed; 

And, smiting with his staff the ass’s flanks, 

_ Drove him before him over hill and glade, 
Safe with his provend to the convent gate, 
aving poor Brother Timothy to his fate. 


hen Gilbert, laden with fagots for his fire, 
.. Forth issued from the wood, and stood aghast 
To see the ponderous body of the friar 
_ Standing where he had left his donkey last. 
+ Trembling he stood, and dared not’ venture nigher, 
_ But stared, and gaped, and crossed himself full fast; 
For, being credulous and of little wit, 
_ He thought it was some demon from the pit. 
- While speechless and bewildered thus he gazed, 
ei And dropped his load of fagots on the ground, 
4 ~ Quoth Brother Timothy: “Be not amazed 
That where you left a donkey should be found ~ 
_A poor Franciscan friar, half-starved and crazed, 
- Standing demiure and with a halter bound; 
_ But set me free, and hear the piteous story | 
of Brother Timothy of Casal-Maggiore. 
_ [Pales ef, a Wayside inn T7223 
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“T am a sinful man, although you see SEER e 
I wear the consecrated cowl and cape; 
You never owned an ass, but you owned me, 
Changed and transformed from my own natural shape 
All for the deadly sin of gluttony, ; 
From which I could not otherwise escape, 
‘Than by this penance, dieting on grass, 
And being worked and beaten as an ass. 


“Think of the ignominy I endured; 
Think of the miserable life I led, 
_ The toil and blows to which I was inured, 
My wretched lodging in a windy shed, 
My scanty fare so grudgingly procured, 
The damp and musty straw that formed my bed! 
But, having done this penance for my sins, 
My life as man and monk again begins.” 


The simple Gilbert, hearing words like these, 
Was conscience-stricken, and fell down apace. 
Before the friar upon his bended knees, 
And with a suppliant voice implored his grace; 
And the good monk, now very much at ease, 
_ Granted him pardon with a smiling face, 
Nor could refuse to be that night his guest, 
It being late, and he in need of rest. 


Upon a hillside, where the olive thrives, 

With figures painted on its whitewashed walls, 
The cottage stood; and near the humming hives 
_. Made murmurs as of far-off waterfalls; 

a place where those who love secluded lives . 
Might live content, and, free from noise and brawls, 
Like Claudian’s Old Man of Verona here 
Measure by fruits the slow-revolving year. 


? And, coming to this cottage of content, ; ae 
_ They found his children, and the buxom wench ust § 
His wife, Dame Cicely, and his father, bent. 
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st "years atid ae seated on a’ Pbeach: 
peating Over’some obscure event i 
In the old wars of; Milanese and French; 
_ All welcomed the Franciscan, with a sense 
Of sgered awe a humble revererice. 


Ryhen Gilbert tala them what had come iB pass, 
‘How beyond question, cavil, or surmise, 

_ Good Brother Timothy had been their ass,; 

_ You should have seen the wonder in their eyes; 
‘You should have heard them cry “Alas! alas!” 
Have heard'their lamentations and their sighs! 
For all believed the story, and began 

To see a saint‘in this afflicted man. 


-Forthwith there was prepared a grand repast, 
_ To satisfy the craving of the friar 

After so rigid ‘and prolonged a fast; 
§ The bustling housewife stirred the kitchen fire; 
se ~. Then her two barn-yard fowls, her best and last, 
a Were put to death, at her erie desire, 

And served up with a salad in. a bowl, 

And flasks of country wine to crown the whole. 


Tt would not be believed should I repeat 

: _ How hungry Brother Timothy appeared; 

t was a pleasure but to see him eat, 

. His white teeth flashing through his russet beard, - 
His face aglow and flushed with wine and meat, 


cord! how he drank the blood-red country wine 
s if the village vintage were divine! 


nd all the while he talked without surcease, 
And told his merry tales with jovial glee 
hat never flagged, but rather did increase, 
And ie aloud as if insane were he, 
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_ His roguish eyes that ‘rolled and laughed and leered! 


. By other hands, that will not spare your hide.” 


- ‘That ‘Gilbert now grew angry: “with. his ee) : 
And thus in words his rising wrath Seana ts 


_ After long penance, clearly proves to me 


- And shows the dreadful peril you are in e 


“To-morrow morning, with the rising sun, 


_ From fasting and from scourging, for you run _ 


When this the monk had heard. his color fled 


‘ And helpless imbecility of see. 


_ Till the cock should have crowed, but did not crow, 


_ The monk was up betimes and of good cheer, | 


"As if he heard the distant matin bell, 


“Good father,” said he, “easily we see 

’ How needful in some persons, and how right, 
Mortification of the flesh may be. 

The indulgence you have given it tonight, — 


a 


Your strength against temptation is but sama 


. 


Of a relapse into your deadly sin. 


zt 


Go back unto your convent, nor refrain 


Great danger to become an ass again, 
Since monkish flesh and asinine are one; 

Therefore be wise, nor longer here 1 remain, he 
Unless you wish the scourge should be applied= 


And then returned, like lightning in the air, 
Till he was all one blush from foot to head, 
And even the bald spot in his russet hair 
Turned from its usual pallor to bright red|. 
_ The old man was asleep upon his chair, ~ — 
Then all retired, and sank into the deep 


They slept until the dawn of aay drew near, 


For they had slain the shining chanticleer 
‘And eaten him for supper, as you know. —s_—- 


And, havi , breakfasted, made. haste to go, AA 


And had but dit time to say farewell. 
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Ydors of as Fete focica with the sweet 
amic exhalations of the pine; 
A haze was in the air presaging heat; : 


‘oices of men, and bells, and low of herds, ‘ 


ll this to Brother Timothy was naught; 

He did not care for scenery, nor here ; 
lis busy fancy found the thing it sought; _ 
But when he saw the convent walls appear, 


_ And whirled aloft into the atmosphere, 

e quickened his slow footsteps, like a beast 
That scents the Btable a league off at least. 

E And as he entered through the convent gate 

4 He saw there in the court the, ass, who stood 
wirling his ears about, and seemed to wait, 
‘Just as he found him waiting in the wood; 

And told the Prior that, to ‘alleviate 

a aus “spel labors of the brotherhood, 


Baeine that some safe issue he mibht find; 
But stood in fear of what the world would say, 
If he accepted presents of this kind. 
mmploying beast of burden for‘the packs , 
pot lazy monks should carry on a backs. 
T n, to avoid all scandal of the sort, 

Sip ar the mouth of cavil, he decreed 
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ind smoke from kitchen chimneys upwards caught 
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- And this made Gilbert cry in voice more cleat: eros 


| ' Do not deny it; for you are the same 
; Franciscan friar, and Timothy. by name.” 


d se 
te is 
The ass, though now the ae had come out, se 
Was obstinate, and shook his head again; - Pier 
Until,a crowd was gathered round ‘about snpay is 


“ et this be Brother Timothy,” they cried, te i ‘ 


» 
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ars And sell hele ass ‘with all opnyertient 6 % 
Thus saving the expense of his support, Pir 


It happened now y by Giawee, as some wight ’s say, 


' And all my admonitions were in vain.” > yar nul 


se - And flouted him and mocked him all day long 


. 


And hoarding something for a time of need. 
So he despatched him to the neighboring Fair, | 
And freed himself from cumber and from care. si 


Others perhaps would call it destiny, 
Gilbert was at the Fair; and heard a bray, ~ 

And nearer came, and saw that it was he, ‘> 
And whispered in his ear, “Ah, lackaday! = - 

Good father, the rebellious flesh, I see, ba 
Has changed you back into an ass again, 


The ass, who felt this Becthine in his ear, “ous 
Did not turn round to look, but shook his head, | 
As if he were not pleased these words to bt ae 

And contradicted all that had been said. 
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“I know you well; your hair is russet-red; 


_ To hear this dialogue between the twain; 
nee raised their voices in a noisy shout — ry 
When Gilbert tried to make the matter plain, 


_ With laughter and MS jibes Fue scraps of song. ” 


“Buy him, and feed him on the tenderest cranes 
‘Thou canst not do too much for one so tried - 

_ As to be twice transformed into an ass,” _ ak : 
So simple Gilbert bought: him, and, tee 
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om id. ealkhig 2 as he went | 
avior and a mind content, 


ves 


Bikes saw them coming; and advanced, 


; Shouting with joy, and hung about his neck,-—— 
Jot Gilbert’ s, but the ass’s »—round him danced, 
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S facied person; for again it chanced 
Their childish feelings, without rein or check, » 


oat from a friar of Orders Gray. 

Brother Timothy,” the ohildren said, 

‘You have come back to us just as before; 
were afraid, and thought that you were dead, 
And ‘we should never see’ you any more.” 

nd then they kissed the white star on his head, 
That like a birth-mark or a badge he wore, 

nd patted him upon the neck and face, 

ind seid a thousand things safe childish grace. 


ae Bt forever he was known 

As Brother Timothy, and led alway 

life of luxury, till he had grown © 
Ungrateful, being stuffed with corn and hay, 
nd very vicious. Then in angry tone, 
Rousing himself, poor Gilbert said one day, 
hen simple kindness is misunderstood 


i ug egerenen ett do good.” 


many vices need not here- be told; 

“Among them was a habit that he had 
flinging up his heels at young and old, 

Breaking his halter, running off like mad 

r pasture-lands and meadow, wood and wold, 

d other misdemeanors quite as bad; 

rst of all was breaking from his shed 

aht, mas ravaging the cabbage-bed. 
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So Brother Timothy went back once more ee i 
To his old life of labor and distress; > * 


Was beaten worse than he had been before; 
And now, instead of comfort and caress, 
Came labors manifold and trials sore; 
And as his toils increased his food grew less, 
Until at last the great consoler, Death, 
Ended ye many sufferings with his breath. 


Great was ihe lamentation when he died; 
And mainly that he died impenitent; 
Dame Cicely bewailed, the children cried, 
The old man still remembered the event — 
In the French war} and Gilbert magnified — 
His many virtues, as he came and went, 
And said:, “Heaven pardon Brother Timothy, 
And keep us from the sin of gluttony.” 
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“THE LANDLORD'S TALE , 
THE RHYME OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 


It was Sir Christopher Gardiner, 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
From Merry England over the sea, 
Who stepped upon this continent 
As if his august presence lent. 

A glory to: the colony. 


You should have seen him in the street 
Of the little Boston of Winthrop’ s time. 
His rapier, dangling at his feet, 
Doublet and hose and boots complete, 
_ Prince Rupert hat with ostrich plume, 
Gloves that exhaled a faint perfume, 
Luxuriant, curls and air sublime, 
_ And superior manners now obsolete! 


- 


- He had a way of saying things : 
_ That made one think of courts ne Roe, 


5 treason or Rieeiecieccy 
sah an accomplished knight was ‘he. 


is dwelling was just beyond the town, 
t what he called his country-seat; 

or, careless of Fortune’ s smile or frown, 
And weary grown of the world and its ways, 
He wished to pass the rest of his days 
. a a private atte mae a calm A piel 


ad; while Hrofessing to be in Beare 

a godly course, and willing, he said, 

7, anxious to join the Puritan church, 
e nhade of all this but small account, 

ad passed his idle hours instead 

Ww: ith roystering Morton of Merry Mount, 
That pettifogger from Furnival’s Inn, 

ord of misrule and riot and sin, 

V ‘ho looked on the wine when it was red. 


" This country-seat was little more 

han a cabin of logs; but in front of the door 
modest flower-bed thickly sown ° 

ith sweet -alyssum and columbine 

Made those who saw it at once divine 

he touch of some other hand than his own. 

_ And first it was whispered, and then it was known, 
hat he in secret was harboring there 

little lady with golden hair, 

Whom he called his cousin, but whom he had wed 
the Italian manner, as men said, 

Anc great. was the scandal Sherr Bers. 


worse than this was the’ vague surmise, 
ugh none could vouch for it or aver, 
a the Knight of the Holy Sepulchre 
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eA robber-baron grim and old. 


_ No knight he found, nor warder there, 


XX 


; Rode forth from town at the top of his speed, 


Fy But when through all the dust and heat 


- _ The sweet! alyssum and columbine; 


: ' Being forewarned, through the postern gate 
- Of his castle ‘wall had tripped away, 
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Was only a Papist in ‘ apuiness ae Ser Sh bi eae 
And the more to imbitter their bitter lives, 
And the more to trouble the public mind, ay 
Came letters from England, from two other wivell 
Whom he had carelessly left behind; y 
Both of them letters of such a kind 
As made the governor hold his breath; 
The one imploring him straight to send. ; 
The husband home, that he might amend; 

The other asking his instant death, 

As the only way to make an end. 


4 
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The wary governor deemed it right, * 
When all this wickedness was revealed, 

To send his warrant signed and sealed, 

And take the body of the knight. 

Armed with this mighty instrument, i 
The marshal, mounting his gallant steed, 


And followed by all his bailiffs bold, 
As if on high achievement bent, ’ ‘ 
To storm some castle or ster eholds 

Challenge the warders on the wall, 

And seize in his ancestral hall 


He came to Sir Christopher’s country-seat, > 


But the little lady with golden hair, 
Who was gathering in the bright sunshine 


While gallant Sir Christopher, all so gay, 


And was keeping a little holiday 
In the forests, that bounded his ‘estate. 
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‘ soa whet the lady said; 
Searched from cellar to garret in vain, 


Aid: arrested the golden damsel instead, 
And bore her in triumph into the town, 


The governor’s heart was moved to see 

So fair a creature caught within 

The snares of Satan and of sin, 

And he read her a little homily 

On the folly and wickedness of the lives 
_Of women half cousins and half wives; 
But, seeing that naught his words availed, 
He sent her away in a ship that sailed 

_ For Merry England over the sea, 

_ To the other two wives in the old countree, 
_ To search her further, since he had failed 
_ To come at the heart of the mystery. 


Meanwhile Sir Christopher wandered away 

- Through pathless woods for a month and a day, 
Shooting pigeons, and sleeping at night 

With the noble savage, who took delight 

In his feathered hat and his velvet vest, 

His gun and his rapier and the rest. 

- But as soon as the noble savage heard 

That a bounty was offered for this gay bird, 
He wanted to slay him out of hand, 

_And bring in his beautiful scalp for a show, 
Like the glossy head of a kite or crow, 

Until he was made to understand 

They wanted the bird alive, not dead; 

_ Then he followed him whithersoever he fled, 
Through forest and field, and hunted him down, 
ae brought him prisoner into the town. 
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_ And wearing an unblushing face, 
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To see this melancholy knight 
In sucha dismal and hapless case; 
His hat deformed by stain and dent, 
His plumage broken, his doublet rent, 
His beard and flowing locks forlorn, 
Matted, dishevelled, and unshorn, i 
His boots with dust and mire besprent; 
But dignified in his disgrace, 


And thus before the magistrate +a 
He stood to hear the doom of fate. " 
In vain he strove with wonted ease 

To modify and extenuate 

His evil deeds in church and state, 
For gone was now his power to please; 
And his pompous words had no more weight 
Than feathers flying in the breeze. 
With suavity equal to ‘his own ! 
The governor lent a patient ear 
To the speech evasive and high-flown, 
In which he endeavored to make clear 
That colonial laws were too severe 
When applied to a gallant cavalier, 
A gentleman born, and so well known, 
And accustomed to move in a higher sphere, - 


All this the Puritan governor heard, 
And deigned in answer never a word; 
But in summary manner shipped away, 
In a vessel that sailed from Salem Bay, 
This splendid and famous cavalier, 
With his Rupert hat and his popery, 

To Merry England over the sea, 

As being unmeet to inhabit here, 


Thus endeth a Rhyme of Sir Christopher, = 
pais of Ay Holy Sepulctie 
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‘Aienistica this barren land 
a apples of Sodom and ropes of sand. 


ike summer birds that lift their crests 
Above the borders of their nests 
nd twitter, and again are still. 


ese are the tales, or new or old, 
idle moments idly told; 

Flowers of the field with petals thin, 
ilies that neither toil nor spin, 

id tufts of wayside weeds and gorse 
ung in the parlor of the inn 

neath the sign of the Red Horse. 


d still, reluctant to retire, 

e friends sat talking by the fire 

ad watched the smouldering embers burn 

‘o ashes, and flash up again pane n 
nto a momentary glow, 

ingering like them when forced to go, 

nd going when they would remain; 

or on the morrow they must turn 

eir faces homeward, and the pain 

f£ parting touched with its unrest 

tender nerve in every breast. 


ut sleep at last the victory won; 
They must be stirring with the sun, 
And drowsily good night they said, 
d went still gossiping to bed, 
nd left the parlor wrapped in gloom. 
The only live thing in the room 
the otek cae aie eat in its apace 
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Kept t time with the revolving spheres Ss 
And constellations in their flight, : 
And struck with its uplifted mace 
; The dark, unconscious hours of night, 
To senseless and unlistening ears. 


Uprose the sun; and every guest, 

Uprisen, was soon equipped and dressed. 

For journeying home and city-ward; 

The old stage-coach was at the door, © 7 
With horses harnessed, long before 

The sunshine reached the withered sward 

Beneath the oaks, whose branches hoar 

Murmured: “Farewell forevermore.” 


“Farewell!” the portly Landlord cried; 
“Farewell!” the parting guests replied, 
But little thought that nevermore 
Their feet would pass that threshold o'er; © 
That nevermore together there 
Would they assemble, free from care, 
‘To hear the oaks’ mysterious roar, 
_ And breathe the wholesome country air. 


Where are they now? What lands and skies 
Paint pictures in their friendly eyes? t 
What hope deludes, what promise cheers, — 
What pleasant voices fill their ears? 
_ Two are beyond the salt sea waves, 

_ And three already in their graves. 

_ Perchance the living still may look _ 
‘ _ Into the pages of this book, . 
_ And see the days of long ago 

_ Floating and fleeting to and fro, 

_ As in the well-remembered brook pa 
i They saw the inverted landscape gleam, 
as And their own faces like a dream 
“Look up upon them from below. 


| “econ 


; ‘i + i 4 _ Tales of a ieee eos iate 
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ie Michel piu che tial: Angel divino. 

_ ARIOSTO. 
Similamente operando all’ qrtista 

Ch’ al abito dell’ arte e man che trema. 
4 DANTE, Par. Xi xiii. st. 77. 


- DEDICATION 


. ‘ 7 
Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 
But perish’ only to revive again t 
_ In other forms, as clouds restore in rain ¢ 
4 The exhalations of the land and sea. j 
3 Of Be pare. the passion and, the pain 
_ Of hearts; that long have ceased to beat, remain . 
To throb in hearts that are, or are to be. : 

| So from old chronicles, where isleep in dust je ed 
- Names.that once filled the world with trumpet tones,: 
_ I build this verse; and flowers of song have thrust 
; ‘heir roots among the loose disjointed stones, ag 
_ Which to this end I fashion as I must. 

- Quickened are they that touch the Prophet’s bones. 
! : ve * t ‘ 

MONOLOGUE: THE LAST JUDGMENT ; 


Michael eae. s Studio. He is at work on the cartoon 
\ of the Last. Judgment. 


‘MICHAEL ANGELO : 
Why did the Pope and his ten Cardinals 

Come here to lay this héavy task upon me? 
Were not the paintings on the Sistine ceiling 
nough for them? They saw the Hebrew leader 
Waiting, and clutching his tempestuous beard, 
But heeded not. The bones of Julius’ 

hook in their sepulchre. I heard the sound; 
BEY. only heard the sound of their own voices. 
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‘Are there no other artists hereinRome | 
To do this work, that they must needs seek Niet 
Fra Bastian, my Fra Bastian, might have done it, 
But he is lost to art. The Papal Seals, | ~ . 
Like leaden weights upon a dead man’s eyes, 
Press down his lids; and so the burden falls 
On Michael Angelo, Chief Architect 
And Painter of the Apostolic Palace. 
- That is the title they cajole me with. 
‘To make me do their work and leave my own; © 
But having once begun, I turn not back, ry 
Blow, ye bright angels, on your golden trumpets 
To the four corners of the earth, and wake 
' The dead to judgment! Ye recording angels, 
’ Open your books and read! Ye dead, awakel 
Rise from your graves, drowsy and drugged with deat 
As men who suddenly aroused from sleep © 7 
~ Look round gre oe and know not where they are! 
a. er 
In happy Bis when the imagination 
Wakes like a wind at midnight, and the soul — 
Trembles in all its leaves, it is a joy 
. To be uplifted on its wings, and eg Shi 
To the prophetic voices in the air . 
- That call us onward. Then the nat we dot oS 
Is a delight, and the obedient hand ; 
, Never grows weary. But how different is it 
“eS In the disconsolate, discouraged hours, j 
_ When all the wisdom of the world appears _ 
_ As trivial as the gossip of a nurse 
Ina eee Toon, and all our work seems useless, 
Ab 


‘What i is ‘it guides my hand: what thenithis possess me, 
‘That I have drawn her face among the angels, 2 ye a 
re she will be hereafter? O sweet dreams, 2 
Ne ‘That through the vacant chambers of my heager ie 
Walk in the silence, as familiar phantoms __ 
1 ancient house, what will ye with me? 


Emperors write their names Nite 
re ‘Senda Anes aee 


r age, but when of age in purple. 
the greatest Emperor of them all, 
rites his in green at first, but aii ads 
the imperial purple of our blood. 


more omnipotent? Which is more fair, 

e star of morning, or the evening star?. 

e sunrise or the sunset of the heart? 

e hour when we look forth to the: unknown, 


hat when all the landscape of our lives 

es stretched behind us, and familiar places , 
eam in the distance, and sweet memories 

se like a tender haze, and magnify 

fhe objects we behold, that soon must vanish? 
hat matters it to me, whose countenance 

like Laocoén’s, full of pain? whose forehead 


fo me, the artisan, to whom all women , 
ave been as if they were not, or at most 
\ sudden rush of pigeons in the air; 


m too old for love; I am too old 

Fo flatter and delude myself with visions 
never-ending friendship with fair women, 
aginations, fantasies, illusions, 

which the things that cannot be take shape, 
d seem to be, and! for the moment are. 
Convent bells ring. 

Distant and near and low and loud the bells, 
Jominican, Benedictine, and Franciscan, 
langle and wrangle in their airy towers, 
iscordant as the brotherhoods themselves 
in their dim cloisters. The descending sun 

Se ms to caress the city that he loves, 

1 crowns. it with the aureole of a saint. 


the advancing day consumes the shadows, 


st love or last love,—which of these two passions 


a ploughed harvest-field, where threescore years 
ave sown in sorrow and have reaped in/anguish? 


A flutter of wings, a sound, ‘and then a silence? 
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A Ae te: Carriging mae « ad ie ore ike ee ae 
) | MONOLOGUE: ‘THE DIVINE COMEDY ae i 


[Opening aE Divina Commedia. 
I turn for consolaiion to the leaves 
Of the great master of our Tuscan tongue, 
_ Whose words, like colored garnet-shirls in lava, . 
Betray the heat in which they were engendered. ~ 
A mendicant, he ate the bitter bread 
Of others, but repaid their meagre gifts 
With immortality. In courts of princes 
He was a by-word, and in streets of towns 
Was mocked by children, like the Hebrew prophet, 
Himself a prophet. I too know the cry, 
Go up, thou bald head! from a generation 
_ That, wanting reverence, wanteth the best food 
The soul can feed on. There’s not room enough ~ 
For age and youth upon this little planet. 
Age must give way. There was not room enough 
Even for this great poet. In’ his song 
I hear reverberate the gates of Florence, 
_ Closing upon him, never more to open; 
But mingled with the sound are melodies 
Celestial from the gates of paradise, 
He came and he is gone. The people knew not 
What manner of man was passing by their doors, 
Until he passed no more; but in his vision 
He saw the torments and beatitudes ee 
Of souls condemned or pardoned, and hath left — 
ingen him this sublime Apocalypse. — 


~ 


MONOLOGUE 


Micheal eigcto, snidine elie a model. of St 
_ Peter’ Se 


| MICHAEL ANGELO eee 
Better than thou I cannot, Brunelleschi, 
_ And less than thou I will not! If the thought _ ie 
cee like a Eealass, lift the Hondensyd Loe er 


4 a is oa a a ; Pe 


s if it were a bubble, and these statues 

pring at a signal to their sacred stations, 

sentinels mount guard upon a wall, 

[Then were my task completed. Now, alas! 

Jaught am I but a Saint Sebaldus, holding 

pon his hand the model of a church, 

\s German artists paint him; and what years, 

Jhat weary years, must drag themselves along, 

Ere this be turned to stone! What hindrances” 
ust block the way; what idle interferences 

Cardinals and Canons of St. Peter’s, 

ho nothing know of art beyond the color 

~ Of cloaks and stockings, nor of any building 

Save that of their own fortunes! And what then? 

“I must then the short-coming of my means 

ce out, by stepping forward, as the Spartan 

Nas told to add a step to his short sword. | 


i 


a [A pause. | 
d.is Fra Bastian dead? Is all that light 

me out? that sunshine darkened? all that music 
And merriment, that used to make our lives 

Less melancholy, swallowed up in silence 

Like madrigals sung in the street at night 

3y passing revellers? It is strange indeed 

‘hat he should die before me. ’T is against 

‘he laws of nature that the young should die, 

And the old live; unless it be that some | 

ave long been dead who think themselves alive, 
Because not buried. Well, what matters it, 

ince now that greater light, that was my sun, ~ 

Is set, and all is darkness, all is darkness! 

leath’s lightnings strike to right and left of me, 

d, like a ruined wall, the world around me 
Crumbles away, and I am left alone. 

I have no friends, and want none. My own thoughts 
re now my sole companions,—thoughts of her, 
That like a benediction from the skies 
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x We but deplore his incapacity. 


Aui> .yotsus 


_ Are an old man. Are you incapable? ie 


Has he become since all my friends are dead. 


et” Nom peti 
When men are old, the ikceaunne thought of Death 
Follows them like their shadow; sits with them © 
At every meal; sleeps with them when they sleep; 
And when they wake already is awake, 
And standing by their bedside. Then, what ge 
It is in us to make an enemy 
Of this importunate follower, not a friend! 
To me a friend, and not an enemy, 


VIGNA DI PAPA GIULIO 


SCENE 1.—Pope Julius III. seated by the Fountai 
Acqua Vergine, surrounded by Cardinals. : 


JULIUS : 

Tell me, why is it ye are discontent, 

You, Cardinals Salviati and Marcello, _ 
With Michael Angelo? What has he done, 
Or left undone, that ye are set against him? 
When one Pope dies, another is soon made; 
And I can make a dozen Cardinals, 

But cannot make one Michael Angelo, ay 


7 


CARDINAL SALVIATI 
Your Holiness, we are not set against him; \ 


He is too old. 


You, Cardinal Salviati, 


_ "Tis the old ox that draws the straightest furrow. 2: a 


CARDINAL MARCELLO : ‘2 


Your Holiness remembers he was charged 
- With the repairs upon St. Mary’s bridge; : 
- Made cofferdams, and heaped up load on load — 
Of timber. and travertine; and yet for years 


es Rx [Michael Engel: A tonaae 
‘re ee 


; Always Baccio Bigio! 
there no other architect on earth? 

s it not he that sometime had in charge 
€ harbor of Ancona? 


~ “CARDINAL MARCELLO 
. é Ay, the same. 


_ JULIUS 

Then let me tell you that your Baccio Bigio 

d greater damage in a single day 

that fair harbor than the sea had done 
would do in ten years. And him you sink 
put in place of Michael Angelo, 

building the Basilica of St. Peter! 

he ass that thinks himself a stag discovers 
error when he comes to leap the ditch. 


. _ CARDINAL MARCELLO 
e does not build; he but demolishes 
e labors of Bramante and San Gallo. 


‘JULIUS 
maly to build more grandly. 


CARDINAL MARCELLO 
a4 - But time passes; 
Sh Year bates year goes by, and yet the work 
not completed. Michael Angelo 

a great sculptor, but no architect. 

plans are faulty. 


oh JULIUS ‘ 
i have seen his tay 
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SCENE I.—The same: Michael Angelo. 


JULIUS 
Come forward, dear Maestro. In these gardens 
All ceremonies of our court are banished. 
Sit down beside me here. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, sitting down: 
How graciously 
Your Holiness commiserates old age 
And its infirmities! 


JULIUS 
Say its privileges. 
Art I respect. The building of this palace 
And laying out of these pleasant garden walks 
Are my delight, and if I have not asked 
Your aid in this, it is that I forbear 
To lay new burdens on you at an age 
When you need rest. Here I escape from Rome 
To be at peace. The tumult of the city 
Scarce reaches here. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 


How beautiful it is, 
And quiet almost as a hermitagel 


JULIUS 

We live as hermits here; and from these heights 
O’erlook all Rome and see the yellow Tiber 
Cleaving in twain the city, like a sword, 

As far below there as St. Mary’s bridge. 

What think you of that bridge? 


MICHAEL ANGELO 


I would advise 
Your Holiness not to cross it, or not often; 
It is not safe, 
JULIus 
It was repaired of late. 
[Michael Angelo: A Fragment] 
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you will look for it in vain; 
be ¢ gone. The current of the river 


engthened all its piers, and paved its road 
h travertine. He who came after me © 
moved the stone and sold it, and filled in 

le space with gravel. 


_ JuLrIus 
so Cardinal Salviati 
aX Cardinal Marcello, do you listen? 

is is your famous Nanni Baccio Bigio, 


MICHEL ANGELO, aside: 
re is some mystery here. These Cardinals 
and lowering at me with unfriendly eyes. 


JULIUS 

yw let us come to what concerns us more 

n bridge or gardens. Some complaints are made - 
cerning the Three Chapels in St. Peter’s; 

ain supposed defects or imperfections, 

‘ou doubtless can explain. 


oe act ANGELO 
Ke This is no longer 
The olden age of art. Men have become 
noclasts and critics. They delight not 
what an artist does, but set themselves 
censure what they do not comprehend. 
will not see them bearing a Madonna 
Of Cimabue to the church in triumph, 
: tearing down the statue of a Pope 
To cast it into cannon. Who are they 
ring complaints against me? 
[Michael Angelo: A Fragment] 145 
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Dopuses 
_ Of the Commissioners; and they complain 
Of insufficient light in the Three Chapels. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 
Your Holiness, the insufficient light 
Is somewhere else, and not in the Three Chapels. 
Who are the deputies that make complaint? 


JULIUS 
The Cardinals Salviati and Marcello, 
Here present. 


| MICHAEL ANGELO, rising: 
With permission, Monsignori, 
What is it ye complain of? 


« CARDINAL MARCELLO ie, 
We regret 
' You have donaned from Bramante’s plan, 
And from San Gallo’s, 


_ ‘MICHAEL ANGELO \ 
| ' Since the ancient time 
No greater architect has lived on earth | ~ 
i _ Than Lazzari Bramante. His design, 
Without éonfusion, simple, clear, well- lighted, 
Merits all praise, and to depart from it - * :" 
Would be departing from the truth. San Gallo, aR 
_ Building about with columns, took alllight = 
Out of this plan; left in the choir dark corners — 
_ For infinite. ribaldries, and lurking places , 
- For rogues and robbers; so that when the church 
5 Was shut at night, not five andtwentymen = __ 
: Could find them out. It was San Gallo,then, 
_ That left the church in darkness, and not I, ee. 


eh) CARDINAL MARCELLO 
ie, Excuse be each of the Three Chapels. 
Is but a single window, 


Ay Or. ¥ Bey) eerie! Ae A Frag 


. 


: Tx Monsignore, 
rhaps you do not know that in the vaulting 
ove there are to go three other windows. 


_ CARDINAL SALVIATI 
ww should we know? You never told us of it, 


- MICHAEL ANGELO 

neither am obliged, nor will I be, 

tell your Eminence or any other 

hat I intend or ought to do. Your office 

to provide the means, and see that thieves 
‘not lay hands upon them. The designs 
pet all be left to me. 


i ‘CARDINAL MARCELLO } 
: Sir architect, 
ou do forget yourself, to speak thus rudely 
presence of his Holiness, and to us 
ho are his Cardinals. 
MICHAEL ANGELO, putting on his hat: 
I do not forget 
am descended from the Counts Canossa, 
ked with the Imperial line, and with Matilda, 
Who gave the Church Saint Peter’s Patrimony. 
00, am proud to give unto the Church 
e labor of these hands, and what of life 
emains to me. My father Buonarotti 
s Podesta of Chiusi and Caprese. 
Iam not used to have men speak to me 
if I were a mason, hired to build 
arden wall, and paid on Saturdays 
much an hour. 


om CARDINAL SALVIATI, aside: 

No wonder that Pope Clement 
ever sat down in presence of this man, 

t he should do the same; and always bade him 
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fs r iy ts Woke a Sly 
MICHAEL ‘ANGELO " 1? 4. - hye eee Rape 

If any one could die of grief fee na & 

I should. This labor was imposed upon me; _ 

I did not seek it; and if I assumed it, 

°T was not for love of fame or love of gain, 

But for the love of God. Perhaps old age 

Deceived me, or self-interest, or ambition; 

I may be doing harm instead of good. 

Therefore, I pray your Holiness, release me; 

Take off from me the burden of this acount 
Let me go back to Florence. 


JULIUS 
Never, never, 

While I am living. 

MICHAEL ANGELO ' 

Doth your Holiness. 

Remember what the Holy Scriptures say 
Of the inevitable time, when those 
Who look out of the windows shall be darkened, 
And the almond-tree shall flourish? 


JULIUS +s 
That isin _ 
Ecclesiastes. ae 
MICHAEL ANGELO 
‘ Andithe grasshopper 
Shall be a burden, and desire shall fail, 
Because man goeth unto his long home. 


Vanity of Vanities, saith the Preacher; all 
- vanity. 


JULIUS. 
‘ ; Ah, were to do a thing 
As easy as to dream of doing it, 
We should not want for artists. But the men 
Who carry out in act their great designs 
Are few in number; aye, they may be counted — 


_ Upon the fingers. of this hand, Your i 
sca at St. bi rs. 


é Faeno., 
; I have ha my eee 

d cannot carry out my great conception, 
And put it into act. 


JULIUS 

; Then who can do it? 

’ ou would but leave it to some aca Bigio: 
To mangle and deface. 


: MICHAEL ANGELO 
Rather than that, 
will still bear the burden on my shoulders 
little longer. If your Holiness 
Will keep the world in order, and will leave 
_ The building of the church to me, the work 
Will go on better for it. Holy Father, 
If all the labors that I have endured, 
And shall endure, advantage not my soul, 
. 4 am but losing time. ~ 


shoulders: | 
You will be gainer - 
poe for your soul and body. 


_ MICHAEL ANGELO 
inti Not’ events 
xasperate me, but the funest conclusions 
draw from these events; the sure decline 

Of art, and all the meaning of that word; 

l that embellishes and sweetens life, 

d lifts it from the level of low cares 

Into the purer atmosphere of beauty; 

he faith in the Ideal; the inspiration 

hat made the canons of the church of Seville 
ay, “Let us build, so that all men hereafter 
Will say that we were madmen.” Holy Father, 
Tes permission to retire from here. 


_ JULIUS : - 
0; and my benediction be upon you. 


* 


tana Angelo: A eset 44 


- yuuius, laying his hands on Michael Angels! $ 
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- As mean things are to small ones. By his work 


I come to learn, © 


g 


SCENE II. —Pope Juleta and the Cardinals. 


juLIus | 

My ‘Cardinals, this Michael Angelo. . 

Must not be dealt with as a common mason. 

He comes of noble blood, and for his crest 

Bears two bull’s horns; and he has given us proof 
That he can toss with them. From this day forth — 
Unto the end of time, let no man utter _ 

The name of Baccio Bigio in my presence. 

All great achievements are the natural fruits 
Of a great character. As trees bear not 

Their fruits of the same size and quality, 

But each one in its kind with equal ease, 

So are great deeds as natural to great men 


We know the master. Let us not perplex him. 


~ 


IN THE COLISEUM 
Michael Angelo and Tomaso de’ Cavalieri. 


CAVALIERI 
_ What do you here alone, Messer Michele? 


‘ 


MICHAEL ANGELO 


CAVALIERI ; 
You are already master, 
And teach all other men. 
it 2. \ 
MICHAEL ANGELO 
~ Not even my own ignorance, as some > 
- Philosopher hath said. I am a school-boy 
Who hath not learned his lesson, and who stands — 
» Ashathed and silent in the awful presence 
Of the § aoa master of antiquity 


Who b t these walls cyclopean. 
mt dey 
“ ys ; Wttobaat Angelo: A Fragment] oe 
oe Py Sa hell * me 
"ohh ? a } ee - 
pe aaa cor Jer aa ud ae 


“ Nay; I know nothing; a ae 


; 
Fi 
» 


to Beto alive to the wild beasts 
where we now are standing. 
_ MICHAEL ANGELO 


4 


Idle tales. 


"CAVALIERI 

you are greater than Gaudentius was, 

your work nobler. 

| MICHAEL ANGELO y 
Gao] ‘Silence, I beseech you. 

CAVALIERI 

dition says that fifteen thousand men 

toiling for ten years Bpcesbauny, 

n this amphitheatre. 


"MICHAEL ANGELO. 
: ahs ' Behold 
Y wonderful it is! The queen of flowers, 

marble rose ‘of Rome! Its petals torn’ 

By wind and rain of thrice five hundred years; 

‘mossy sheath half rent away, and sold 

y ornament our palaces and churches, 

yr to be trodden under feet of man 

n the Tiber’s bank; yet what remains 

opening its fair bosom to the sun, 

id to the constellations that at night 

Jang poised above it like a swarm of bees. 


: aa for ee When this rose was perfect 
jundred thousand petals were not saints, 
peoaipre in their Thessalian caps, 


ae be ae me " [Michael Angelo: eee / 52 


, 


be 


oh ge des, ease “ 


And even an Empress and the Vestal Virgins, 
Who came to-see the gladiators die,’ 
Could not give sweetness to a rose like this. * 


MICHAEL ANGELO 
I spake not of its uses, but its beauty, 


‘ 


CAVALIERI 
The sand beneath our feet is saturate 
With blood of martyrs; and these rifted stones 
,Are awful witnesses against a people : 
, Whose get was the pain of dying men. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Tomaso Cavalieri, on my word, 
You should have been a preacher, not a painter! 
‘Think you that I approve such cruelties, 
Because I marvel at the architects “a 
Who built these walls, and curved these noble arches? cs} 
Oh, I am put to shame, when I consider $ 
How mean our work is, when compared with ee Ls 
Look at these walls about us and above us! 1 
‘They have been shaken by earthquakes, have been m 
A fortress, and been battered by long sieges; 
_ The iron clamps, that held the stones together, y 
Have been wrenched from them; but they stand ries 
And firm, as if they had been hewn and hollowed — 
Out of the solid rock, and were a part 
‘Of the foundations of the world itself. ENS 


CAVALIERI 
Your work, I say again, is nobler work, : 
In so far as its end and aim are nobler; 
And this is but a ruin, like the rest. 
‘Its vaulted passages are made the caverns 
Of robbers, and are haunted by the ghosts 
Of murdered men. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 


4 ie A thousand wild flowers bloom 
From every chink, and the birds ‘bagel their nese 
yw t it 


n Bake wniined is bad suggest 

lew thoughts of beauty to the architect, 

ow let us climb the broken stairs that lead 
to the corridors above, and study 

_ The marvel and the mystery of that art ~ 

- In which I am a pupil, not a master. 


‘things must have an end; the world itself 
(lust have an end, as in a dream I saw it. 
~ There came a great hand out of heaven, and touched 
_ The earth, and stopped it in its course. The seas 
- Leaped, a vast cataract, into the abyss; 
e forests and the fields slid off, and floated: 
ke wooded islands in the air. The dead \ 
Were hurled forth from their sepulchres; the living 
Were mingled with them, and themselves were dead,— 
All being dead; and the fair, shining cities 
Dropped out like jewels from a broken crown. . 
Naught but the core of the great globe remained, . 
_A skeleton of stone. And over it 
‘The wrack of matter drifted like a cloud, 
‘And then recoiled upon itself, and fell 
ick on the empty world, that with the weight 
eled, staggered, righted, and then headlong plunged 
to the darkness, as a ship, when struck 
y a great sea, throws off the waves at first 
On either side, then settles and goes down 
to the dark abyss, with her dead crew. 


‘CAVALIERI ’ 


ut the earth does not move. 


_ MICHAEL ANGELO 

; Who knows? who knows? 
_ There are great druths that pitch their shining tents 
‘Outside our walls, and though but dimly seen 

1 the gray dawn, they will be manifest 

hen the light widens into perfect day. 

certain, man, Copernicus by name, 

ometime professor here in Rome, has whispered 
[Michael Angelo: A Fragment] 153 
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It is the earth, and not the sun, that moves. 
What I beheld was only in a dream, 

Yet dreams sometimes anticipate events, 
Being unsubstantial images of things 

As yet unseen. 


THE OAKS OF MONTE LUCA 
Michael Angelo, alone in the woods. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 
How still it is among these ancient oaks! 
Surges and undulations of the air 
Uplift the leafy boughs, and let them fall 
With scarce a sound. Such sylvan quietudes 
Become old age. These huge centennial oaks, 
That may have heard in infancy the trumpets 
’ Of Barbarossa’s cavalry, deride 
Man’s brief existence, that with all his strength 
He cannot stretch beyond the hundredth year. , 
This little acorn, turbaned like the Turk, 
Which with my foot I spurn, may be an oak 
Hereafter, feeding with its bitter mast 
The fierce wild-boar, and tossing in its arms 
The cradled nests of birds, when all the men 
That now inhabit this vast universe, 
They and their children, and their children’s children, 
Shall be but dust and mould, and nothing more. 
Through openings in the trees I see below me 
The valley of Clitumnus, with its farms 
And snow-white oxen grazing in the shade 
_ Of the tall poplars on the river’s brink. 
O Nature, gentle mother, tender nurse! 
I, who have never loved thee as I ought, 
‘But wasted all my years immured in cities, 
And breathed the stifling atmosphere of streets, 
‘Now come to thee for refuge. Here is peace. _ 
Yonder I see e the little hermitages 


ss 
‘ 


{ ' ’ 


= ¢ r eee fol some ody cliff, 
5 Beyond the broad, illimitable plain 
wn sinks the sun, red as Apollo’s: quoit, 
at, by the envious Zephyr blown. aside, } 
truck Hyacinthus dead, and stained the earth 
ith his young blood, that blossomed into flowers. 
d now, instead of these fair deities, 
ead demons haunt the earth; hermits inhabit 
~The leafy homes of sylvan Hamadryads; 
And jovial friars, rotund and rubicund, 
3 Replace the old Silenus with his ass. 


ere underneath tiie venerable oaks, 

rinkled and brown and gnarled like them with age, 
brother of the monastery sits, 

st in his meditations. What may be 

‘he questions that perplex, the hopes that cheer him?— 
Good-evening, holy father. 


_ MONK 
God be with you. 


_ MICHAEL ANGELO 

tdon a stranger if he A de 

ur meditations, 

- MONK 

It was but a dream.— 

~The old, old dream, that never will come true; 
The dream that all my life I have been dreaming, 

: And yet is still a dream. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 

All men have dreams, — 
a ave had mine; but none of them came true: 
‘They were but vanity. Sometimes I think 

rhe happiness of man lies in pursuing, 

Jot in possessing; for the things possessed 

Lose half their value. Tell me of your dream. 


MONK © 
e yearning of my heart, my sole desire, 
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* That like the ehica® of Sonophy standa upright, — a he eee 
r While all the others bend and bow to it; | rie 
: _ The passion that torments me, and that breathes 
- New meaning into the dead forms of prayer, 
_ Is that with mortal eyes I may behold — 
' The Eternal City. _e 


MICHAEL ANGELO ie a 
Rome? 
I ae ONE 
ee There is but one; 
* »The eat are merely names. I think of it 
- As the Celestial City, paved with gold, 
And sentinelled with angels. 


eye. MICHAEL ANGELO ah 

Ni Would it were. 
‘have just fled from it. It is beleaguered Bot 
By Spanish troops, led by the Duke of Alva. Be 


sa ‘MONK (a 

; - But still for me ’t is the Celestial City, a 
And I would see it once beforeI die. = 

MICHAEL” ANGELO bi 


bf _ Each one must bear his cross. 
Z i - MONK 

nee oy. - Were it a cross rh 
eye _ ‘That had been laid upon me, I could bear it, La 
‘sae Or fall with it. It is a crucifix; ee 
: ah am nailed hand and foot, and I am m dying! us ine 
- “i es 


ie ‘MICHAEL ANGELO y 
ei jest vpule you see in Rome? 


y German Lutherans, 


ONK, crossing himself: | 
, Heaven protect us! 


= 


ICHAEL ‘ANGELO 
further would you see? 
Se . 
: ’ ‘The Cardinals, 
n thetr gilt coaches to High Mass, 


ete the convents, Pe the churches; 
C eremonies of the Holy eck: ; 


OHARL Re 
ompous ceremonies of the Church 
an empty show to him who knows 


ors in them. Stay here in your convent, 


| I would see the uate 
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ee 


ST) 


Py Let us go in; we both will pray for peace. RN ofa 
: : : : / - “a i 
¢-* oa Py 

THE DEAD CHRIST Pa 


'’ There was of old a monk of Wittenberg : 
_ Who went to Rome; you may have heard of him; _ 


_ And Sleep, pes is the counterfeit of Death; he 


>) = aye + “Soe Gi e ouk oeee e v. « 
; : po ER EAS Fig ty | 

tia bet at ay. 
MICHAEL ANGELO ‘3 aii & 


The smoke of incense and of altar candles 
Has blackened it already. os 


MONE ; . ; “4 


_ Woe is me! SE 
Then I would hes? Allegri’s Miserere, 
Sung by the Papal choir. 


‘MICHAEL ANGELO 
' A dismal dirgel : 
I am an old, old man, and I have lived _ ns 


In Rome for thirty years and more, and know wet 
The jarring of the wheels of that great world, Pa 


Its jealousies, its discords, and its strife. 
Therefore I say to you, remain content — 


fea We) 
Here in your convent, here among your woods, et 


Where only there is peace. Go not to Rome, 1h 


His name was Luther; and you know what followed. 


“ MONK, rising: 


‘ ay 

% 

\ _ [The convent bell rings 
aay 


It is the convent bell; it rings for vespers. __ alplt 


‘ 


Michael Angelo’s Studio. Michael anges with a 
working upon the hart Christ. Midnight. . 


MICHAEL ANGELO wea, % a 
O Death, why is it I cannot portray = __ * 
Or dost thou hold my hand, and draw - me bucks 
As being thy disciple, not thy master? 
’ Let him who knows not what old age is Jike: Soy) saes 
Have patience till it comes, and he will know. a 
-Tonce had skill to fashion Life and Death _ : 


' il 
“ge 
bight Wen 


ligh 


* 
Thy form and features? Do I stand too near thee? an 


tars 


9 oh 


eful to me is fen More grateful now 
han it was then; for all my friends are dead; 
nd she is dead, the noblest of them all. 

saw her face, when the great sculptor Death, 


fer cold white hand. What was it held me back 
m. kissing her fair forehead, and those lips, 
ose dead, dumb ete Grateful to me is sleep! 


ich of the two it is. - 


MICHAEL ANGELO ' 
u - How came you in? ; 
‘GIORGIO — 

y, by the door, as all men do, 
_-MICHAEL ANGELO 
: Ascanio 
t have forgotten to bolt it. 
ie “exonerp ‘ 
Eee tu Probably. 

m I: a ‘spirit, or so like a spirit, 

That I could slip through bolted door or window? 
As I was passing down the street, I saw 

limmer of light, and heard the well-known chink 
el upon marble. So I entered, 

o see what keeps you oe your bed so late. 


ee been Sine with your boon Jcoopantond: 
rear and you come to me ’ 
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i 4 


_ By our long friendship and the love I bear you, 


_ That once have been. I am so old that Death 
. And some day, like this lamp, shall I fall down, — 


Ah me! ah me! what darkness of despair! 


An empty theatre,—its lights extinguished, 
‘The music silent, and the actors gone; 


Bree me eau de MS ge By 

‘GIORGIO ht ee Bien Oras 

The Pope hail: sent me. ¥ 

His Holiness desires to see again ae. 
The drawing you once showed him of ‘the dome 

Of the Basilica. ; 


"-WICHAEL ANGELO 


We will look for it. 


; re 


GIORGIO Al 
What is the marble group that glimmers there 
Behind you? 
MICHAEL ANGELO 
Nothing, and yet everything,— 
As one may take it. It is my own tomb 
That I am building. 


| GIORGIO 


Ae“ 
, 


Do not hide it from the, 


Refuse me not! 


. MICHAEL ANGELO, letting fall the lamp: 
Life hath become to me 


And I alone sit musing on the scenes 


Oft plucks me by the cloak, to come with him; 
And my last spark of life will be extinguished. _ : 


So near to death, and prise’ so far from pos Be iS 20: 


Lom | 


f 


i ees 


From the Introduction by Howard Nemerov: 
“My object in making this selection of Longfel- 


low’s work has been to exhibit a poet somewhat 
different from the one who wrote, e.g.,‘A Psalm 
of Life, ‘Hiawatha, ‘The Wreck of the Schooner — 


Hesperus.’ Without trying to present him, wm 
the result,as anything like a great poet (there are 


fewer of these than formerly thought), I shall 


claim for someof his productions aninterestother 


than historical, scholarly,or biographical—anin- 


terest truly poetical, and undiminished by time.” 


Introductions to The Laurel Poetry Series have 
been written by outstanding younger criticsand 


poets, including: 


David Ferry « Wordsworth 
G. Robert Stange « Coleridge 
Leslie A. Fiedler « Whitman 
Richard Wilbur « Poe 
Ruthven Todd * Blake 

Reed Whittemore * Browning 
Howard Moss « Keats 

John Brinnin * Dickinson 
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